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The Christian Life expresses our sentiments: “ We 
have always been the advocates of lay preaching. 
There is a healthiness about it we cannot too highly 
commend.” 


It is well to bear in mind, as we buy books for the 
Christmas joys, the saying of Barry Cornwall: “We 
should read not to sharpen our intellect, but to en- 
large it; to know and feel what is good and what is 
evil, and to do what is good and useful.” 


Dr. J. H. Morison, in a recent sermon published in 
Every Other Saturday, gives the following sentiment, 
most fitting to Christmas time: “The purer our in- 
stincts are and the nobler our affections, the more ten- 
der will our feelings be toward persons of imperfect 
and faulty lives.” 


The revised translation of the Old Testament which 
was begun in 1870 by a joint commission of English 
and American scholars, is now completed and is to 
appear in the spring. Its appearance will contribute 
largely towards a more rational estimate of this rich 
but varied and irregular literature of a remarkable 


people. 


The Rev. M. R. Schermerhorn, through whose ac- 
tive energy the Channing Memorial Church at New- 


port came to be, and who has done several other good 
strokes of work for the Unitarian cause since he left 
the Presbyterian church twelve years ago, has quietly |" 
passed into the Episcopal church which he says ‘ 
at the time of his escape from Presbyteri 


has remained ever since his first choice.” 
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kept open to women. The names were gathered in ~~ 
four days, and the petition is an admirable statement 


of the arguments for a decision that it would seem is 
so just as to need no argument. x 


A writer in the Christian Life, speaking of the ~ 
“Unitarian Church Directory and Missionary Hand- 
book,” edited by Revs. R. N. Bellows and Albert — 
Walkely, says: “ How interesting and useful such a 
publication in connection with the churches in our . 
United Kingdom would be. It contains much valu- 
able information.” 


The Weekly Magazine says that “the scold, whether — 
man or woman, is an unmitigated nuisance.” True — 
But those whom the Lord knows as prophets are often 
dismissed by ease-loving men and women as scolds. 
A little divine dissatisfaction is very wholesome, and 
impatience with the stupid and pas elements of so- 
ciety is not as bad as indifference to the one class or 
affiliation with the other. A 


We are glad to learn from Mrs. Abbie M. Gannett — 
that the “Old Soldiers” are seeing to it that Miss — 
Anna E. Carroll, to whose services to the Union in — 
its extremity we have already called attention, is re- 
lieved from immediate want. She has been removed — 
to Baltimore and her health greatly improved thereby. 
“Those at the front of the G. A. R. ey not propose to ~*~ 
give up the case until the deserved recognition comes.” 
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Perhaps in these days of confusing attractions In 
the book world, when the bookstores groan with “per- 
fectly lovely books for children,” while our own col- 
umns, as well as those of our ex are burdened — 
with the notices of “thoroughly wholesome Juveniles, — 
just the thing for the Christmas time,” we will be par- — 
doned for repeating our mild even the 

‘good Juveniles.” Is it as well to give our childten 
“ children’s books” as it is to give them books? We 
protest against this attempt to draw on eth wok tel 
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| well if there were less said about children’s church, 
» and more about the church as a helpto children. .One 
> library, one church and to a very great extent the same 
~ books ought to interest the grandmother and the grand- 
© child. It is a grave question how much the best 
>» “Juveniles” that entertain our children so well con- 


ticularly in the more favored districts of our cities, 
until at last it will become a burden and not a pleas- 
ure. The measure of this Christmas festival is the 
measure of good will. Let the anniversary of the 
divinest life generate divinest loves, and even though 
silver and gold have we none, yet such as we have let 
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> and women which our children are soon to become. 


4 dom of the fathers. 


: _. fellowship the Rev. Clay McCauley and Rev. Charles 
* Ellis, both of whom have for a time tried to serve the permanently superseded by any secular instructors in 


3 delight in the old love that has come back again. 


i é _ present danger of absolute obliteration. 


| % anticipate most of our Exchanges in bidding our read- 


ie than—What book to buy? It is well to remember in 
’ the face of: certain dangerous Christmas tendencies | - 
- that Christmas ought to be a season of joy-making 
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_ danger of growing heavier and heavier each year, par- 


tribute towards the mental and moral fiber of the men | us freely give. 


In these days of woman’s rights, it is well to note 


A correspondent in the Register calls attention to| jin passing that no class of women has a right to re- 


» the fact that there is much unutilized material in the ‘spect and gratitude more often ignored than ministers’ 
_ pews of every Unitarian church. 
_ men and women who know how to think and express | ynappreciated. Our readers are already very famil- 
» their thought at the “club” and other gatherings on iar with preachers’ wives who can preach better 
_ week-days, say their word on Sunday in the pulpit,|sermons than their husbands, superintend Sunday 
a when the pastor is sick, or is on the King’s business | schools, teach Bible classes, make old dresses look like 


Why should not the | wives, whose many-sided helpfulness is very apt to go 


elsewhere. 


new and make a dollar go farther than a dollar and a 
. half goes in the hand of the laity—but now the wife of 
A correspondent informs us that the “Declaration,” | Rey. Rowland Connor, of East Saginaw, appears in 


oken of in our last as “recently adopted” by the the role of an architect. Many of the details of the 
Unitarian Church at Geneva, was simply the opening | jnside work in the new church building were elabo- 


+ sentences of a “ Declaration” adopted forty-two years | rated by herself, and all the colored windows, which 


at the organization of that society. It is inter- are said to be very beautiful, were executed under her 


esting to be thus reminded that oftentimes the wis-| supervision. By the way, why do we not hear more 
dom of the sons consists in the rediscovery of the wis-|of women architects? Is there not here a new 


“opening” for women? 


We are glad to welcome back into the ministerial 


The [Ann Arbor] Index well says: “‘ We do not be- 
lieve that the sacred teachers of the church are to be 


cause of truth and righteousness in the ranks of the/| morals. But a large portion of our ordained ministry 


f ‘ laity. The former has quietly slipped into the vacant | do not yet hear the distinct demand of the age for 
| pulpit at St. Paul, and that parish is once more in| practical moral inspiration.” 


- hopeful working order. 


The latter has been called to| We are not sensitive to such criticism of the clergy; 
on the work at Mt. Pleasant, Mich., and finds! on the contrary, largely sympathize with it, and not 
infrequently take a hand at it ourselves. Still, there 
is a tendency to overstate the non-ethical quality of 
The irreparable loss which the Wisconsin State ‘our churches. We know of no church that is not 


University suffered in the burning of Science Hall on | nobly doing ethical work both by theoretical instruc- 


_ the 5th ult., brings another of the warnings which tion and practical application of the same. And meas- 
- even this would-be utilitarian age is so dull to take. ured with any or all of the outside forces that are 
Is the science of architecture so in its incipiency and a moving directly for ethical culture, the churches of our 
great State like Wisconsin so poor that it is impos- | land tower sublimely above them. In the interests of 


sible to protect such treasures as were stored away in| the much-better that the churches ought to do, there 
this noble building from the most common and ever should be a grateful acknowledgment of the good 
they do. 


Our leisurely semi-monthly character enables us to| The Old South Leaflets for 1884 have been pub- 


lished by the society for free circulation among the 
ler: The same consideration attendants at the Old South Lectures for young peo- 
and our limited space relieves us from the obligation ple in Boston. These lectures were established in the 


ers a “ Merrie Christmas.” 


_ of. presenting elaborate contributions to the current , summer of 1883 as a means of promoting more serious 


Christmas literature. As is our custom, we yield the and intelligent attention to historical studies, espe- 
larger part of our space in this issue to literary mat- | cially in American history, among the boys and girls of 
ters, believing that no present is so suitable as a book, | Boston. They have been very successful and now 


_ and no question is more perplexing to the book-lover| warrant the hope that such courses may be perma- 
nently sustained. 

These leaflets consist chiefly of original papers, con- 
nected with the subjects of the lectures, and must help 
greatly in making the colonial and Revolutionary 
periods more clear and real. For instance, in connec- 


rather than of gift-making. Santa Claus’ pack is in 
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tion with the lecture upon Sir Harry Vane, we have 
selections from Forster’s essay, as well as one or two 
stirring passages from Wendell Phillips’ 
Kappa address of 1881, 


John Brown. 
_ Gentium” 


and other extracts from addresses by Josiah Quincy, | 
Webster and Governor Andrews, make up the book, 
which, small as it is, contains much of historical in- 
terest and importance. 

The lectures are given by men well-fitted to ex- 
plain these epochs in history, and they are held in a 
central part of the city at the noon hour. ‘Their suc- 
cess ought to lead other cities to attempt the same 
thing. When history is made interesting, it at once 
becomes available and stimulating to the mind of the 
student. E. E. M. 


Rev. Rowland Connor, of East Saginaw, in his dedi- 
catory address in his new church, noticed elsewhere, | 
stated so well some of the considerations that call for 
a revision of church architecture, and a departure 
from some of the conventional forms, that we are glad 
to reprint the following from a newspaper report of. 


the address as food to the thoughtful: 


“He would have all present distinctly understand, more- 
over, that every departure from conventional methods of 
church building had been dictated not by a spirit of innova- | 
tion or a desire for the unusual, but by the needs of the soci- 
ety. They had tried to build what they believed the commu- | 
nity mostly needed. Their Sunday-school and social rooms | 
were intended ¢@ give opportunities for tne organization of | 
literary and scientific clubs, for the instruction of children in 
morality, and for that social intercourse, which, rightly en- 
joyed, is the flower of civilization. Their main audience ro6m | 
had been shaped from similar motives. 


ease. Church building in this country has been patterned too 
much after the European cathedral. That was adapted to the 
confessional, to processions, to worship only. We need a 
building for preaching primarily, and it was this need which 
had shaped the main room and gallery and arranged the 
seats. The seats were indeed a great departure from the or- | 
dinary and often uncomfortable church pew, and because of 
their introduction, some newspapers had charged the Unitar- 
ians with trying to make church-going pleasant and comfort- 
able. They were willing to admit the essential correctness of 
the charge. 
Wesley, the great founder of Methodism, when accused of 
singing some of his hymns to too lively music, borrowed 
from worldly sources, replied that he did not believe in letting 
the devil have all the best tunes. Nor do we believe that the 
theatre and concert hall should be more comfortable than the 
church.” 


The subject of Prison Reform is one which is con- 
tinually attracting more attention, not only among re- 
formers and philanthropists, but among thinking pr- 
ple generally. 


John P. Altgeld, entitled “ Our Penal Machinery and 
its Victims,” points out serious mistakes in our present 


systems of prisons and punishment, and suggests rem- 


edies. As managed now, there is no doubt that the|the germ of it within ourselve. 


machinery is an immense burden on the land. } 
cumbersome, employing multitudes of men in one 
Phi Beta capacity or another, who make their living out of the” 
in which he declared Sir sins of their fellow-beings ; it is costly to a degree that 
Harry Vane the noblest human being that ever walked ‘cannot be estimated, and its victims are counted t 
Boston streets,—“ an arrow’s flight above Franklin or | millions. 
Sam. Adams, Washington or Lafayette, Garrison or | tects society nor reforms criminals. 
Extracts from Cotton Mather’ s “Sal| make criminals out of many who are not naturally. 50; 
: and Increase Mather’s ‘Narrative of the! and second, renders it difficult for those once convicted 

Miseries of New England,” a letter from Samuel | ever to be anything else than criminals; and third, it” 
Adams to John Adams on Republican Government | fails to reform those who do not want to be any 
but criminals.” 
punishes usually not the criminal, but his 3 
family, who have often suffered too much from his m 
deeds already. 


evil, as Mr. Altgeld says, must be the outgrowth of 
experiment, but his suggestions are practical and valu-= 


| for discharging their duties. 
offenses that are yet classed with crimes, such as pett 


if they did nothing. These results could be overcome | 


They desired a room | 
in which, so far as possible, all might see and hear with equal | 


Why should not church-going be made pleasant? | 
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Even at this cost, the system neither pre A 
“It seems first 
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The common indiscriminate fining 
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Of course, the perfect remedy for a long-standi 


able. He would abolish the fee system, so that no™ 
petty officials should be directly interested in havi 
arrests made for the sake of earning a few dollars « 
money, and the state should pay all officials a sale 
Then as for the light 
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thefts, etc., the treatment, instead of being alike in ally 
cases, as at present, should be varied to meet each par- 
ticular case. A prisoner, once sent to the penton 
should not only be permitted but required to earn s 
thing to be carried to his credit before being 
charged ; so that when again set free, he will not bei 
a condition in which he can scarcely do anything bu ‘ 
beg, starve or steal. 
This subject of Prison Labor is discussed at length 
in Part IL of the pamphlet. The present results of 
prison labor are that it makes poor workmen, leavi 
them, consequently, in a helpless condition when re-' 
leased from confinement ; it does not benefit their fam-_ 
ilies, and they are quite as much of a tax on poe 3 
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by changing the present imvoluntary into volu 
labor, which could be done by paying each convict 
wages nearly equal to current wages, and then che 
him with the total expense of his keeping. There 1 
soon be a surplus in his favor, which should be plac 
to his credit and applied toward the support and educa 
tion of his family or dependents; or if thought best, held” 
on deposit until his discharge. “This would be salvatic R %. 
to all those who really want to live useful, respectable 4 
lives, and it would have a good influence even on those 
we call [and so often miscall] abandoned.” If the’ 
changes, of which Mr. Altgeld writes, could be made, ~ 
the chances of reformation and development of moral 
character would be all in favor of the convict, instead © 
of being almost entirely against him as now. 
Whether these wise suggestions be immed 
practical or not, the value of such books as this is not” 
easily over-estimated. We have too few idealists ¢ 
too little dealing with ideas in these great fields « of 
crime and criminals. E. E. Mt. 4 
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’ Contributed and Selected. 


A LESSON OF CHRISTMAS. 


How touching and sweet is the story 
That comes from the days long ago, 
When the angels were sent from their glory 
With a message of love here below; 
They sought not the king in his power, 
Nor scribe, full of wisdom and lore; 
They entered no fair beauty’s bower, 
Nor knock’d at the millionaire’s door;— 
But came, in their brightness and beauty, 
To shepherds on Bethlehem’s hill; 
And simple men, doing their duty, 
Made glad with their song of good-will. 


‘Tis ever the same—neither learning, 
Nor riches, nor power, nor renown, 
Can satisfy man’s deepest yearning, 
Nor his efforts successfully crown; 
For still, in the sight of the Highest, 
Man is man, and not peasant or peer, 
And to him will the Spirit come nighest 
Who most faithful to trust shall appear. 
For the bridge that can span the deep river 
That flows between Heaven and earth, 
Is built upon earnest endeavor, 
And its keystone is man’s real worth. 


Away, then, with creeds of the schoolmen, 
And dogmas that puzzle and pain; 
No longer let teachers befool men, 
And shadow as substance maintain. 
Love and Reason are regnant in heaven, 
And they, too, must reign upon earth; 
Not “ Believe, and your sins are forgiven!”’ 
But “ What is your life truly worth ?”’ 
From the lips of “the Teacher” we gather 
What men to believe are so slow;— 
“* Whoe’er does the will of the Father, 
The truth of the doctrine shall know.” 
W. N. Evans. 
Montreal, Christmas, 1884. 


GOOD GIFTS TO CHILDREN. 


One of the most beautiful and time-honored cus- 


toms of the Christian world is the bestowal of gifts | 


at Christmas. The original significance of this cus- 
tom was no doubt something more than a simple 
pledge of affection. It was intended to symbolize the 

ious gift bestowed by the All-Father on humanity 
in the saintly life and heavenly gospel of the Christ. 
It is in this spirit that it should be observed by rever- 
ent and grateful hearts to-day, as once more the 


q : vam speeding year brings round again the happy 


tide. There are inereasing signs that the 

holiday season is close athand. Childhood is the per- 
"Messiah sent to apprise us of the fact. 

We behold the children eagerly scanning the attrac- 


tive displays of the toyshop and ruefully counting 
their store of pennies, withdrawing from the family 
circle for secret labors of affection, or holding myste- 
ious conferences concerning the intended surprise for 
father and mother. Your opinion is anxiously asked 
by these young capitalists, who are as deliberate and 
self-important as if they had thousands to invest. 
What missives of entreaty are being sent to good St. 
Nicholas through the post-office, or up the chimney, 
and how many puzzled inquiries concerning the time 
and manner of his approach! 

O blessed Christmas-tide that brings so much un- 
selfishness and joy into human lives, which so cements 
old attachments and promotes new ones, and for a 
fortnight at least transforms this self-seeking, care- 
worn, week-day world into a likeness to the Kingdom 
of Heaven—we greet thy approach—were it only for 
the children’s sake—we greet and welcome thee to our 
hearts and homes! 

For the elders, also, the advent of this holiday season 
brings with it a quickened tenderness and an increased 
sense of responsibility. They also are exercised by the 
momentous question: “ What shall we bestow upon the 
objects of our affection, and especially the children, 
that our gifts may do them good as well as please 
them?’ It would not seem to be a difficult question, 
as one looks at the multitude and infinite variety of 
holiday gifts especially prepared for children in our 
day. But this very profuseness is bewildering, and 
oftener hinders than aids your choice. 

It was not so difficult to decide in the days when 
we were children. What few and simple gifts con- 
tented the youth of a former generation! An iron 
bank with a rattling penny inside, a box of blocks, or 
bag of marbles, the company of tin soldiers with 
which they fought their mimic battl@, the wooden- 
faced doll, the wouderful collection of animals in 
Noah’s ark—these once made children superlatively 
happy, and kept them eagerly employed through all 
their play hours. Such toys would seem tame and 
poor to the present generation of children. The 

ter variety and costliness of the articles now pro- 
duced for the holiday trade show the increased expecta- 
tions and demands of children in our day. 

Are they any happier or better for these more 
elaborate and expensive toys? Assuredly not, for the 
purpose of a plaything rightly conceived, is to instruct 
as well as amuse. It is one of the earliest and most 
influential educators of the infant mind. From the 
toys it handles the child gains its first notions of size, 
shape and color, of cause and effect—those simple 
ideas which are the beginning of all mental develop- 
ment. Almost the first faculty to be exercised by the 
young is the imagination. Observe a little girl play- 
ing with her doll. Though it be only a shapeless 
bundle of rags, with what qualities she invests it, what 
gifts and graces of person, traits of character and 
moral responsibility. She converses with it, cossets 
and punishes it. To her it is alive with feeling and 
purpose, and an important factor in that child-world 
in which she lives. 

Now, to obstruct or prevent this play of the child’s 
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fancy is to destroy the possibility of a natural onl 
healthy development of its imagination. That is pre- 
cisely what our modern toys are doing. The French 
doll forestalls the lively fancy of the child. It winks 
and squeaks; its clothes are an exact copy of the 
reigning fashion. There is nothing left for the child 
to invent for it—no opportunity given for the play of its 
imagination. Nuremburg and the toy-makers of the 
modern world do not cater to the wants and needs of 
childhood, but to the taste of the parents who buy, 
and these seem to forget what a child’s nature is, and 
purchase whatever happens to suit their own fancy. 
The result is that the child soon tires of its new play- 
thing, and is sated, dissatisfied and unhappy. Let it 
not be forgotten, the child is not a man in miniature; 
he is a manin the making. It is important, then, that 
the objects selected for it to occupy itself with should 
be suited to its growing capacity and needs, and bene- 
ficially influence its moral and religious nature. From 
the latter point of view, also, the choice of a plaything 
is fraught with momentous consequences to the after- 
life of the child. The manufacturers of toys and the 
designers of picture-books rarely take into account the 
nature of the impression their wares make on the 
minds and hearts of the children for whom they are 
intended. Their chief care is to find a ready sale for 
what they produce. Often their most successful con- 
trivances are deeply harmful to the child—not simply 
to its physical well-being, but to its moral nature. 
With avidity the boy reads the sensational story-book 
of the period with its thrilling adventures, hair- 
breadth escapes and exciting incidents of frontier and 
savage life. But soon his restlessness, dissatisfaction 
with his ordinary studies and occupations, and, rebel- 
lious against parental authority, betrays what seeds of 
evil tendency have been sown in his soul, and you are 
fortunate if they do not prompt him to reckless excur- 
sions away from home in search of adventure or some 
similar exhibition of lawlessness. . Your boy is de- 
lighted with the glimmer of his candy cigar, because 
he sees his father and elder brothers smoking. Soon, 
however, he is hiding in some obscure nook, and prac- 
ticing with the real article in tobacco. The leaden 
pistol you bought him seemed a harmless toy with its 
mock report and tethered wooden ball, but when, in 
later ages, you are horrified to discover a deadly wea- 
pon concealed on his person—perhaps used in some 
wild moment with murderous intent, you may recall 
with anguish whence he derived his first lessons in the 
arts of violence and bloodshed. The sensational pic- 
ture-book, with its gaudy illustrations, in which vulgar 
and hideous themes are grotesquely treated, imposes 
itself deeply on the infant imagination, and in after 
life the coarse tastes and cruel disposition of the man 
may be accounted for in no small part by this early 
perversion of the art instinct and moral feeling of the 
child. It was well said by Schiller that children 
should be permitted to play only with beautiful ob- 
jects. Acting on this maxim, various German govern- 
ments have recently forbidden the circulation of pic- 
ture-books like “Slovenly Peter,” once the universal 
favorite in German domestic life, but in which chil- 


dren are familiarized with scenes of violence and bru- 
tality, more likely to leave a permanent impression — 
than the moral lessons they are supposed to convey. — 
Again, your little daughter is rapt in admiration of 
the splendid and fashionably-dressed doll which your 
parental affection has provided for her. But are you — 
quite sure that from that curled and bedizzened bit of 
wax she is not learning her first lessons in social friv- ~~ 
olity and undue love of dress and ornament? 

It is needless to heap up illustrations like the fore- 
going drawn from familiar domestic experience, — 
These will suffice to show with what watchful, prayer- 
ful care, parents and teachers of the young should 
select these first educators of the child’s mind and 
heart, lest in after years they have to reproach them- 
selves for not giving “‘ good gifts” unto their children. 

It is the faithful observance of this maxim which 
commends the Kindergarten system of education to 
the wise parent. Basing his methods on a right 


understanding of the capacity and needs of the child- 
‘soul, Froebel seeks to develop naturally and simulta- 


neously its intellectual and moral faculties. By means 
of a wise combination of play and work, and with the 
employment of a few simple tools—characteristically 
called gifts—he enlists the attention, occupies the 
thought, moves the heart, quickens the conscience 
and develops the imaginative and creative powers of 
the child. Always keeping in view the threefold rela- 
tion of the infant soul to nature, to society and to 
God, he seeks to build it up in health of body, in un- 
selfish affection for others, and in deep reverence for 
the Eternal. No possible bestowal of costly toys or 
juvenile literature could so effectively and harmoni- 
ously develop the nobler self of the child as Froebel 
succeeds in doing with his few and simple contri- 
vances—a round and parti-colored ball, some blocks of 
wood, a few strips of paper and a handful of clay. 
The pupil learns in playing and rejoices in his labor. 
He learns naturally and consecutively the great funda- - 
mental truths and laws which lie at the bottom of all 
knowledge, and all healthy, happy living. Of such it 
may be truthfully affirmed that they “increase daily 
in wisdom and stature and in favor with God and 
man.” The time is rapidly approaching, let us hope, 
when the wise parent will look upon the Kindergarten 
not merely as a desirable pastime for children, or a 
domestic makeshift, but as an essential and important 
adjunct in the early education and training of the 
young. 
Cartes W. WENDTE. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


The words are said,— Dust is returned to dust, 
Only the sexton waits to pile 

The freshened earth, and grieving friends return 
To weep and mourn and miss awhile; 

And then betake them to the old-world tasks 
And learn again to jest and smile. 


But one there is that black-robed crowd among, | 
Whose heart is full of black despair, 
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Whose stricken lips can utter forth no word 
Of hymn, or holy text or prayer— 

For she who was his world, his life, his all, 
Lies buried in her coffin there. 


Cc PP. W. 


EARLY ANCIENT IDEALISM. 


XENOPHANES AND PARMENIDES. 


The thinkers who were, philosophically speaking, 


_ the immediate successors of the Pythagoreans, though 
_ by the principle of contrast rather than of continuity, 


and who carried speculation forward in the direction 
of a more perfect unity, were the thinkers of the 
Eleatic school, so named from Elea in Lower Italy, 
where they taught: Xenophanes, Parmenides, Melis- 
sus, and Zeno. 

Xenophanes, who was born about the year 569 


| 8.C., was a native of Colophon, a town near the coast 


of Asia Minor, and not far from Miletus and Samos, 
the native cities of Thales and his disciples and of 

ras. .He was an elegiac and gnomic poet, a 
wandering rhapsode, in whom the mystery of nature, 
in the deep sense of that term, awakened the pro- 
foundest religious and speculative impulse, which led 
him to compose a poem entitled “On Nature.” He 
was, it seems, very decidedly at variance with popular 
religious and ethical views, and, like many another intel- 
lectual radical, suffered for his convictions, becoming 
a fugitive or an exile (it is not certain which) on their 
account. It is supposed by some that he dwelt and 
taught at Elea in Italy, founding there the Eleatic 
school, so distinguished and influential in the history 
of Greek thought. At all events, he is chronologically 
the first of the Eleatics. 

Xenophanes took his start apparently from the in- 
definite, or infinite, of Anaximander. Instead, how- 
ever, of attempting to perfect this conception by unit- 
ing with it its opposite, the finite, as the Pythagoreans 
had done, he endeavored to lift it above all opposition, 


~ and regarded the real infinite not as existent in and 
\ for anything other than itself, either as source of being 


or as ground of harmony, but as existent in and for 


' 4 itself, and as being that in comparison with which all 


else is non-existent, phenomenal. In other words, he 
conceived the One as emphatically one rather than as 
many or one in many. Indefinite he still regarded it, 
that is, as being beyond man’s comprehension ; and 
ing as a poet and theologian, he called it 
God, saying, ‘‘ The One is God” and “ God isall ear, 


, all eye, all intellect ; untroubled he sways all things 


by the force of his thought.” He combated the ordi- 
nary anthropomorphic opinions concerning the gods 
by the argument that if oxen and lions had the requi- 
site skill, they would represent their gods in the form 
of animals like themselves. He blamed Homer and 
Hesiod for picturing the gods as doing what men 
would be considered criminals for doing, in short, as 
lying, stealing, and committing adultery,—a view of the 


: « case with which we find Plato in manifest sympathy 
- im the second and third books of his Republic. 


Although, therefore, Xenophanes did not assert the 
One to be either material or spiritual, it appears from 
the above representation that he regarded it as being 
of the nature of spirit rather than of matter. The 
many are to him not products nor “imitations” of the 
One, for generation and destruction, multiplicity and 
changé, are excluded from reality. The many are 
rather mere phenomena or appearances, they have ex- 
istence only as perceived by the mind, are related to 
the One only in our perception, if at all. Our knowl- 
edge of the many is deceptive. ‘Opinion,’ says he, 
“is the rule in all matters.”” He nevertheless constructs 
a physical theory, which, however, as he warns us, 
must be considered as problematical. All things, he 
says, have arisen out of earth and water; the earth 
extends indefinitely below us, the air indefinitely 
above ; the stars are fiery clouds. The sky seemed to 
him an emblem of the infinite ; for, as Aristotle tells 
us, it was while looking wistfully up to it that he 
uttered the famous exclamation, ‘The One is God.” 
This suggests Emerson’s lines, 
“Over me soared the eternal sky, 
Full of light and of deity;”* 

and indicates clearly enough the lofty tone of the Xeno- 
phanean philosophizing. The negative attitude of Xen- 
ophanes toward the many gave rise to a method of inves- 
tigation that has, since the time of Zeno, who perfected 
it, been known as the Dialectic Method, a method, 
that is to say, by which truth is elicited through the 
exhibition and correction of the inconsistencies inher- 
ent in the matter investigated. The supposition 
already mentioned, which he makes with regard to 
oxen and lions picturing gods like themselves, may be 
taken as a rough example of the application of this 
method. The important things to be noted in the 
theory of Xenophanes, we may say before proceeding 
further, are these: the assertion of the absolute one- 
ness of reality, and the implication that mind is a 
prime factor in both the real and the phenomenal. 
The idea of the whole here begins to assume a rational 
aspect. This is the beginning of the beginning of 
idealism in the history of philosophy. 

The doctrine that had been thus theologically and 
poetically set forth by Xenophanes was metaphysic- 
ally developed by Parmenides, the most eminent of 
the Eleatics. Of the life of Parmenides, who was 
born in Elea about 520—510 B. C., very little is 
known. He was, it seems, a man of striking appear- 
ance and impressive personality. Plato represents 
Socrates when a young man as having met Parmen- 
ides, whom he afterward remembered as quite an 
old man “with grey hair and a handsome and noble 
countenance.” The Pythagorean views of culture 
were familiar to him and were in part adopted and 
practiced by him, through the influence, it would ap- 
pear, of intimate and admired friends of his who 
were Pythagoreans. Like the Pythagoreans, he took 
an active part in public affairs. He drew up for his 
native city a code of laws to which the Eleans for a 
period of years annually swore allegiance. He was 


*See the poem entitled “‘Each and All.” See also the poem entitled 
“ Xenop ” in which Emerson seems to have expressed his own 


mind as well as that of the ancient seer. 
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probably a pupil of Xenophanes ; at all events, he 
took up the latter’s views and developed them, in writ- 
ings, and in public lectures and discussions, in which 
last, as in his writing, he employed, doubtless, the 
dialectic method invented by Xenophanes. His only 
work was a poem bearing the title ‘‘On Nature,” the 
usual title for the philosophical. works of the first 
Greek philosophers. This work has three parts: first, 
an allegorical introduction describing the poet’s ascent 
to the realm of the goddess who knows all things ; 
second, a logical exposition of the nature of Being, 
entitled “On Truth ;” third, a mythological account 
of the generation of the world of sense, called ‘On 
Opinion.”’* 

Developing metaphysically, as has been said, the 
doctrine of Xenophanes that only God or the One ab- 


solutely is, the many being phenomenal, Parmenides | 
attempted to exhibit the nature of the One and its re- | 
lation to knowledge and to phenomena. He began by | ° 
opposing to opinion (as the correlate of phenomena) 
conviction (as the correlate of Being ), upon whose | 
“footsteps Truth closely follows.” The One, which 
he calls Being, is known by thought or reason. Think- 
ing and Being are thus one, the One, and in such a 
way that it matters not with which you begin,—you 
must always reach the same conclusion, since all things 
are organically united. Absolute Not-Being cannot 
even be conceived, for the attempt to conceive it is it- 
self of the nature of Being. Being, and Being only, 
is. In other words,—and this is a great assertion— 
there is something, if we may be allowed here a term 
that seems to apply only to finite or limited existence, 
—there is something that is absolutely. 
* Whole and only-begotten, and moveless and ever-enduring; 


Never it was or shall be; but the All simultaneously now is, 
One continuous One.” —( Davidson. ) 


. It cannot have been generated, for if so it must have 
sprung from Not-Being; but by the very meaning of |‘ 
the term, there could have been in Not-Being no power 
or necessity to produce it. “ Being must be or wholly 
must not be,’ says Parmenides, enunciating for the 
first time in the history of speculation what has been 
deemed one of the primary laws of formal thought. 
Nor does anything absolutely other than itself spring 
from Being; for that other must itself be, and so re- 
main identical with Being, just as Being would remain 
identical with itself in such a supposed production. 
Says Parmenides: 
“ Nor is there aught of distinct; for the All is self-similar alway. 
* * * * * * *% * 
Wherefore the All is unbroken and Being approacheth to 
Being.” 

As self-identical and as one, in all its parts, it is an 
organic whole. This being so, we return to our start- 
ing-point. 

“One and the same are thought and that whereby there is 
thinking, 

Never apart from existence wherein it receiveth expression 


Shalt thou discover the action of thinking, for naught is or 
shall be 


Other besides or beyond the Existent.” 
* See the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, Vol. iv, No. 1, 1870; also W. L. 


Being is, therefore, self-determined. Nor is it infinite, 


as Anaximander and Xenophanes had taught; an 


inner necessity makes it self-contained and thinkable. 
It is the knowing and known One; self-caused, self- 
thought. 


But now what is to be said of the phenomenal uni- ; 
verse, the world of multiplicity and change? This — 


question Parmenides has not fully answered. There 


is the beginning of an answer in the assertion that 4 
Phenomena, thatis ~ 


“the All simultaneously now is.” 
to say, are no longer mere phenomena to us when we 
recognize, as Parmenides did, that whatever appears 
to us must by the fact of its ap 


Parmenides’s doctrine of phenomena is only a vague 
and fragmentary allegorical account of the generation 
of things from light and darkness by the might of the 

‘ goddess that governeth all things; and contains 
nothing of philosophical interest, except a mere hint, 
‘or what may perhaps be construed into a hint, of the 
organic nature of thought. 

Parmenides is so important a figure in the 
of philosophy, that we may well dwell about him for 
further comment and for something of criticism. He 
is the first really philosophic thinker among the 
Greeks. He is the first, that is to say, to find his 
speculative principle in the region of pure thought 
or the non-sensuous ideal. His predecessors remained 
in the sensuous or semi-sensuous, or else, as in the 
case of Xenophanes, the mere negative of these. In 
the Parmenidean notion of Being is the first clear 
manifestation of the Absolute One as self-referent or 


self-thinking being. Being is here all-inclusive, and 


is not divided within or against itself. Parmenides 
is, accordingly, to be regarded as the father of ideal- 


stand in rela- : 
tion to thinking. What it is out of that relation we 
cannot say. Beyond what has just been indicated, ~ 


ism. The Parmenidean idealism, however, notwith- - 


standing its lofty character, is, if not inherently, yet 


in its immediate aspect, one-sided and incomplete; it 
does not distinctly affirm the nature of Being to de- 


pend upon the fact of its-being thought. It does, in- 


the relation. Our knowledge of Being, Parmenides 


is self-produced, he does not quite say that Being is a 
product of thought; in other words, that the self-sub- 
sistence of Being is in consequence of its being of 
the nature of thought. This rather doubtful position - 
of Parmenides gave ground for the misapplication of 
his doctrine by certain purely subjective idealists of 
later times, namely, the Sophists, who reduced the 
universe to a play of subjective and individualistic 
opinion and sentiment. Plato restored and developed — 
the Parmenidean doctrine, making it the corner-stone 


bles Parmenides in the assertion of the doctrine of 


Courtney’s Studies in Philosophy, Art. Ancient Idealism—Parmenides. 


asserts, comes through thought or reason; but, while’ — 
hv says that thought is of the nature of Being, because it — 


deed, rise above the level of subjective or individual-— 

istic idealism in asserting the objective nature of Being; 
but does not explicitly declare the essence of Being to — 
lie in objective and universal thought, thus making” ~ 
thought rather than mere being the superior term of * ~ 


~~ 


of his theory of Ideas. The modern who most resem- a 


Being as Being is Spinoza, who may be regarded as a 
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| the founder of monistic doctrine in modern times. 
_ And it is important to note, for the sake of a just es- 
_ timate of the ancient thinker, that he surpasses the 
' modern in so far as he regards thought not as an/| 

' “attribute” or effect of Being (God) but as self- 


7} dent Hayes, had hardly more than reached the land 
) which had already long been to him as a second home, 
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UNREST. 


Hither and thither, up and down, 
Along the lanes, about the town, 
The people murmur at their lot, 
Above all voices, “‘ God is not.” 


The prophet rises, calth and free: 

His world still thrills with its deity; 
His Christ still bursts the prison bars, 
And to his birthplace lead the stars. 


The bluest skies are sodden gray, 

If the sense of God be put away; 

We may not work, and we cannot will, 
Till we ourselves are love’s miracle. 


Hither and thither, up and down, 

The people stream thro’ the happy town; 
With love comes light and action true, 
And all things added thereunto. 


Joun Tunis. 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 


It is now nearly six years since the sad news reached 
this country that the Minister of the United States at 
the Court of Berlin, on the very threshold of his offi- 
cial life had passed over to the silent majority. 

Bayard Taylor, the poet, novelist, and traveller, 
whose appointment had been so favorably received, 


| both at home and in the land to which he was accred- 


ited, and promised to shed such lustre and credit on 
foreign policy of the new administration of Presi- 


} when he was called from the duties of life and entered 
}  =upon immortality. 


Now, his widow gives to the world his biography,* 


and his countrymen are able as never before to become 


acquainted with the whole course of his fifty-two years 


} of life, and that too almost as if from his own lips, 


for the narrative is little more than a setting for the 


} letters, necessary to make them a consecutive auto- 


biography. — 
The work is well done; the letters are selected with 
admirable judgment and good taste, and with the nar- 


: 3 rative linking them together, show the loving appre- 
} ciation of the friend and partner of the author’s joys 
_ and sorrows, on almost every page. 


- 


And what, when the reader closes the volumes, will 
be the judgment he passes on the character and work, 


Edited by Marie Hansen Taylor 


Horace Hough Miffiin & Co. ‘ 
vols.,12mo, $4.00. : ~ a 


sense of the word a great man? 


the literary standing and merit of the man who is 
their subject? Can Bayard Taylor be called in any 
Few who read his 
life and works will answer the question affirmatively. 
Yet this biography presents him as one who was a 
pure and honorable gentleman, a hard-working, con- 
scientious author, always putting the best of himself 
into the work he had in hand; who was stanch to his 
friends, and generous to his enemies, of which last he 
seems to have had as few as are likely to fall to the 
lot of man; a tender lover and a devoted husband and 
son, a true and patriotic citizen, ever awake to the 
best interests of his country, and a rational Christian 
in the largest acceptation possible to put upon the 
name. And withal he was a real power for good to 
his generation, since his ambitions were always elevated 
and his teachings always healthy and inspiring. 

Surely this is praise enough to bestow, and if justi- 
fied by the life and letters now published, affords 
ample reason for that publication and the loving work 
expended upon it by his widow. 

But while all this may be true, in no one of the 
paths of literature which Bayard Taylor essayed to 
tread, whether that of writer of travels, novelist or 
poet, will he be held entitled to have done more than 
reach the outer courts of the Valhalla of authors, or 
to have attained more than the front rank of privates 
in the grand army of literature. 

I think this will be more and more clear as time 
rolls on, and that little of what Bayard Taylor wrote 
will live fifty years after his death. A poem or so, such 
as, for example, “The Song of the Camp,” a short 
story, it may be, and probably his translation of Faust, 
may survive a longer period, but the great mass of his 
work is hardly likely to endure even so long as fifty 
years, except on the shelves of public libraries where 
rest the works of most of his predecessors in author- 
ship unread and forgotten. 

Bayard Taylor was born in the year 1820, in one of 
the fairest counties of Pennsylvania, where the corn 
grows high and the farming seems most generally to 
repay the work given to it, in the little town of Ken- 
net Square, which gives a name to one of his novels. 

His father was descended from old Quaker stock 
which had settled in the neighborhood in the time of 
William Penn, and Bayard Taylor held in ownership 
some of the same land which his first American ances- 
tor had then occupied, and on it he built his home- 
stead when his fortunes enabled him to establish a 
permanent home. 

His mother came of English blood, though on both 
sides of his family there was infusion of German, 
which may account for his fondness for that nation- 
ality through life, and which very probably contrib- 
uted those traits to his character which made him so 
popular in that country. 

There seems to have been little of the stiffness of 
the Quaker left in Bayard Taylor, or of that want of 
tact in society which generally marks them, but all the 
good qualities of the denomination remained in him, 
and in his intimate home life he retained, as is so often 


| the case with the so-called “gay friends,” the homely 


— 
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to the ear, and appeals so strongly to the heart. 


except so far as he himself in after life made it 50, | 
for he never had more than was afforded by the schools | 
in the neighborhood of his native town, and until he | 


; 


published his first book, a little volame of poems, he | vented a work upon which he was engaged, the life 
had never been further from home than to Philadel- | Goethe, which would probably have added more noble ~ 


phia, some thirty miles away. | 


verbial “rolling stone,” he possessed a thirst for travel 


and seeing the world, and a cosmopolitan adaptability | be interesting to the readers of to-day, while so much ~ 
to his surroundings wherever he might be, which at| knowledge of the subjects mentioned and told about 
the early age of nineteen sent him to Europe, where | is fresh in the minds of those who read, even if the ~ 
for two years he travelled, supporting himself the | work were done far less well than it is, and to all who- 
while by his pen as correspondent of two or three| loved and admired Bayard Taylor in life, they are © 
newspapers, chief among which was the New York | to be cordially recommended. ~ : 


Tribune, and through the whole course of bis life he) 
was continually visiting new lands, so that he became 
acquainted with all of Europe, including even such out- 
of-the-way portions as Iceland, and large parts of Asia, 
Africa, and North America. To his letters written | 
from and about the countries he visited, more than’ 
to anything else he ever wrote, he owed the great repu- | 
tation acquired among his countrymen. He was, in 
fact, a model newspaper correspondent, and his letters | 
written while on the tramp helped largely to make the 
New York Tribune a welcome arrival in the homes | 
throughout the Northern States, and to insure him 
success when his interests led him to the lecture field. | 

It was Bayard Taylor’s greatest good fortune that 
he began life the devoted lover of a true and pure) 
woman, by whom he was equally loved; and this: 
love, and the engagement which resulted from it, un- | 
doubtedly helped him on,the road he entered, and kept | 
him willingly at work, with his heart single and un- | 
scarred until success was assured him. There are no | 
letters in literature more charming than those which | 
passed between Mary Agnew and Bayard Taylor, none 
which breathe a holier love and devotion, and it was | 
no wonder that upon the death of one who was so_ 
much to him, Bayard Taylor was wellnigh heart- 
broken. Hardly less was it his good fortune to be 
ever surrounded with the most loving friendships. He 
seems to have had the happy faculty of drawing to 
him all who were most to be desired as friends, and the | 
still more happy faculty of never losing a friend whom 
he had once made. Nothing speaks more strongly in’ 
favor of his character than this, which the letters in 
these volumes so amply evidence. Later in life he mar- 
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Quaker phraseology, which always sounds so sweetly | every assurance when President Hayes tendered him ~ 
the mission to Germany, that he would reflect credit — 
His education cannot be said to have been liberal, | on his country, and honorably and efficiently repre+ ~ 
sent the United States. But the opportunity for this ~ 
usefulness was not to be allowed him, as his death ent — 
short the career just opening to him, while it pre- 


an 
Without having the least tendency to be the pro- | had before attempted. 


tion of Marriage,” “The Home,” “Celibacy,” “Di- 


ned again, equally fortunate in the choice he made, 
which is shown in nothing so much as in the tender 
tone in which his widow tells the story of his first love 
for the school-fellow and companion of his youth. 
When the war of the Rebellion burst upon the land, 
Bayard Taylor first entered upon public life. Mr. Lin- 
coln sent him to Russia as Secretary of Legation, and 
for some months he was the only representative of our 
Government at the Court of St. Petersburg, being left 
there as chargé d@ affaires. The manner in which he 
acquitted himself in this position, and the large expe- 
rience of European life which he had gained, gave 


<. 
- bad 


—— - 


of 
d enduring laurels to his fame than anything he 4 


The volumes of his life and letters could not fail to — 


Wma. Exior Furness. 


MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD.* 


A book aiming to develop humanity toward a higher ~ 
standard of home-life and social relationship is to be ~ 
heartily welcomed. The title of this book gives name ~ 
to three of its chapters. Others upon “The Evolu- © 


vorce,” ete, show the vigor of selection and 
with which the leading points in the moral life of — 
humanity are recognized and discussed. It is easy to | 
see the apparently growing demoralizatiou of political, — 
business, and educational life; but perhaps not so © 
easy to trace it back to the fundamental discrepancy, ~ 
that of the moral tone of the home. The moral tone ~ 
of a nation springs from that of its homes, as, back of — 
that, the moral tone of a home springs from the qual- — 
ity of fellowship existing between the husband and | 
wife. If, seeing this state of evident demoralization, ~ 
we yet have faith like a grain of mustard seed, we can ~ 
believe that the very evidentness is but a condition of — 
development, and that while there seems to be a bitter 
demoralization, it is yet a necessary line of advance- ~ 
ment toward remoralization. : 


* ia 


We need more speech upon these subjects, always — 
with the same high purpose, and equally noble stand- — 
ard in view as is shown in every page of Mr. Savage’s © 
discourses. Each topic is treated with a broad out- ~ 
look, reaching back as far as history allows, and — 
searching with equal honesty for the heights and ~ 
depths of both material and spiritual nature. = 

Any review of a book handling such topics as these 
must be inadequate. So crowded is human life to-day ~ 
with these questions and so poignant is their vitality ~ 
in the moral and religious life of the world, that one ~ 
trembles to choose only the few points from this. book, 
of which space will permit mention. a 

“The Evolution of Marriage” is one of the most ~ 
interesting chapters. The reader in following the ~ 
gradual bringing up of marriage through the lower — 
grades of social relationship, reaches its present con- — 
dition better prepared to see the reasonableness of this — 


Fy > 
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* Man, WomMAN AND CurLp. By M. J. Savage. Published by Geo. H. 
Ellis, Boston. 1884. $1.00. 4 
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- What is passion? 


“ : any way, as though it were of itself evil and impure. 
~ only force, like chemical attraction or ‘the power of gravita- 
' tion. It has no moral quality in itself one way or the other. 
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stage of its advancement, and to have faith in its on- 
ward growth toward the ideal of the future. In 
“Marriage To-day ” the writer claims “as a general 


truth” that “the ideal development of manhood and 


womanhood means both marriage and parentage ; ” 


that “those who fail of this have stopped short, as a 


tree that should only blossom and bear no fruit.” Yet 
we cannot wisely forget that within each nature it is 
that which prompts to marriage, that is the pivotal 
point upon which is poised the right balance of spir- 
itual and moral life; and as every nature has such 


_ promptings the reaching of that beautiful poise of 
' character is possible to all in due time, even without 
_ marriage and parentage. 


How could there be fairness 
otherwise? And we are growing accustomed now to 
the privilege of demanding that fairness shall be con- 
sidered one of the attributes of God. 

It. is as Mr. Savage says, a general truth, but as he 
goes on to mention and consider the ‘practically 
serious bars to marriage,” such as physical unfitness 
for parentage, (and if we regard the physical, how 
can we disregard the moral,) the differences of inher- 
ited and trained opinions between husband and wife, 
etc., we realize with vividness that these “serious 


bars” are rapidly increasing in number and force, and | 


that marriage may soon be almost unattainable to the 


- conscientious. This turns one’s very conscience 


into a hindrance toward becoming one’s best and 


’ highest self. How unfair it would be, if being with- 
held from marriage through conscientious reasons, 


the means of completing and idealizing one’s life 
should so be lost! It is not lost. Marriage and 

ntage are broader terms than we have yet con- 
ceived of. It is only seemingly lost for those who are 
not yet strong enough to live out the nature within 
them according to its own dictates. Every one must 
do this sooner or later; no less in marriage than out 


of it. But when through marriage, by mutual friend- 


} ship and helpfulness, so much the more idealized. 


One quotation under the “positive conditions of 


true union of heart and soul and life” should not be 
> omitted : 


“I believe, and I speak of it with all plainness and sim- 
plicity, that I may, if possible, drag it out of the region of 


¥ Sh abeell into the light of day where God made it and where 


belongs—I believe that the first essential of any true and 
happy marriage ought to be a bond of passionate love ; and the 
man Or woman who is incapable of it never ought to marry. 
It is spoken of, when spoken of at all, 
with bated breath, as though it were not to be referred to in 
It is 


It is only a power, like the wind, capable of blowing on safe 
voyages, or wrecking in shoals, according to circumstances. 
In itself it is God-made, noble, pure; and I believe that any 
true marriage ought to have this as its first condition and 
base.” 


The subject of divorce is ably and reverently 
treated. The writer does not believe “obey” should 


have place in the marriage service, nor “ what God 


hath joined together let no man put asunder.” They 
are survivals of a lower condition of life, although 
they still remain in our popular marriage rituals. 


_ The latter implies that “God hath joined the man and 


‘individual ? 


woman together,” but “ I see a great many cases where 
it seems to me that a due respect for God would re- 
lieve him of the responsibility of having had anything 
to do with them whatever.” 

We are not yet prepared to believe that God does 
not work in this very way, even in apparently the 
most hopeless cases. 

A marriage is supposed to be on the ground that 
“each is attracted by something in the other that is 
lacking in himself.” For awhile the lack in one is 
supplied by the surplus in the other with mutual 
pleasure; but if the moral obligation to the higher 
life, and the quality of personal independence is not 
exceptionally strong in each, this soon becomes a 
species of vicariousness and grows irksome. Why do 
we then shrink from continuing to believe in the 
value of that attraction, as soon as we are compelled by 


this irksomeness to gain each for ourselves the quali- 
re . . ° 
ties to which in our mate we sought to be united. 


Why should we, because of this irksomeness, seek to 
destroy the relationship which may, if cheerfully ad- 
hered to, bring us to our right moral balance as an 
Simply because we suffer pain in the 
process? ‘That we may live human lives, we must 
loyally yield ourselves to, and yet master the circum- 
stances in which we are placed,” says an English 
writer. “This may be an arduous task, but it is 
fruitful.” 


“When pain ends, gain ends too.” 


If as long as we are susceptible to pain from an 


unavoidable source we may find gain therefrom, can 
we not reconcile ourselves to the existence of those 


circumstances which enforce that pain? It is only 
weakness which would ruthlessly destroy. When we 
gain from some fellow-being the influence we are con- 


sciously hungering for, we feel gratitude to that. 
friend. But when we gain from another that which 
we are not conscious of needing, and which we are 
perhaps pleased to consider, in our incapable judg- 
ment, is of an unlovely and undesirable kind, we are 
by no means so full of gratitude. In neither case 
does the gratitude or ingratitude belong really to the 
human being to whom we so promptly yield it, but to 
that invisible power which les behind all, shaping 
all, and which we call God. We must believe then 
that the things which are, however our poor judgment 
may condemn them, and however hard we may 
struggle, rightly, against them, are still God-appointed. 
And when setting one’s mind or will sternly against a 
certain course of action as being theoretically wrong, 
one is nevertheless unable, when action is required, to 
obey his own mental prescription, it is only evidence 
that God is stronger in him than man. 

While believing in the need of such imperative re- 
straint as implied in the foregoing, it is equally impos- 
sible not to admit that the above quotation, which 
stands in the old stagnant rituals, is an injunction 
only half stated. In all reverence should be added, 
“and what God hath put asunder let no man hold to- 
gether.” It may be humanity is not yet ripe enough 
to use wisely the whole if it were placed there; but 
that it is ripe enough to need the whole is already 
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proven by the fact that many of our truly conscien- : circle of noble women, once gathered around her feet, 4 
tious, thoughtful and enduring men and women have | how nobly working on earth or in heaven, bear pow- ~ 
been compelled to create such a clause in their own) erful witness. Their united voices may well drown ~ 
living ritual and abide by it. the outery first heard on these base pages! | 
It is only possible to indicate here something of the| To malign a dead woman! Involuntarily the ques- — 
line of. xeflection to which the mind of the thoughtful | tion rises: What had she ever done to him? 
reader will be led in the perusal of Mr. Savage’s| Let us make believe that this storm of words has 
book. The common sense and justice shown with re-| cleared the air, or melted in a shower of indignant ~ 
gard to woman’s suffrage in the chapter upon|tears. Then, perhaps, the red berries of the holly | 
“Woman’s Sphere” is admirable, and the final one | will be visible, and the Christmas roses show a little 7 
upon the “Transfiguration of Humanity” is alone | fragrance. “4 
worth the price of the book. In “The Browns,” Mrs. Smith gives us a truly 7 
lovely story, strong and winning, and written witha — 
far finer pen, than anything that went before. Itis — 
a model book for the family. When we draw round = 
the big table after tea, while the boys begin to whit- — 
tle and the girls to knit, papa will certainly lay down 
bye newspaper to hear the story of the flood, and if 
“sister” does not read pretty fast, mamma will be sure 
Dear Unity:—It is quite time that you had your to take the book and hurry a little. Dear Sherwood 
holiday letter. All the more that this year, there are Bonner’s last legacy, “The Suwanee River Tales” is 
some truly lovely books, fit for men and angels as well lying on the table too. Faithful pictures it gives us 
as children! But you have not had it, because the | of a state of society already forgotten, melting into 
whole sky has been so lurid to me, that I could not | dim outlines and only suitable for the use of a teller é 
see the white wings of the dove of Peace. No erup-|of tales, like the traditions of Saxon serfdom, or the — 
tion at Krakatoa ever sent waves of crimson horror pretty stories of Bertha of the Transjurane. Some-~ 
curling round the globe at a faster rate than thing a little like this is Miss Alecott’s volume of 7 
the tumult lately born in my own mind. On my. “ Spinning Wheel Stories.” Some of these are true ~ 
holiday table lay the “W onder-book” of Haw-|and lovely traditions of the time when the British ~ 
thorne, fitly illustrated by Church, and by far|marched on Concord, arriving the very day after 
the sweetest thing and the sunniest that he ever | Abram Fuller’s stubborn horse had refused to let him 
wrote. Just as I was about to tell yoa how good | drive home to Newton, till he took all the town papers 
it was, there came also the two volumes recording the | with him. Others, like “‘ Eh’s Education” and “ Little 
life of ‘Nathaniel Hawthorne and his wife.” So)| Things,” tell true stories of what happened within the 
anxious was I to refresh my own girlish memories, to | author’s own family circle. Boston people know how ~ 
see once more the clear image of ‘“‘ The Gentle Boy,” | to write the names of lovely and still living friends | 
reflected, as I saw it, in the Appl of bridegroom and | within the lines, and for this very reason there may ~ 
bride, on the 10th of July, 1842, that I hastened to be people among your readers who will like to have 
open it before writing. Alas! Pandora was not in the book. 
a worse strait than I when I came to the 258th page, We are sorry to have to notice the last of the © 
of the first volume, and saw with what unauthorized Bodley stories. Mr. Seudder gives us a vivid and ~ 
and bitter words my hero, always known to be morbid, | wholesome picture of the “ Viking’s” land. This too ~ 
but never believed to be malicious, could write of his | is one of the books which people of all ages can read ~ 
wife’s life-long friend. So long as Dr. Hedge, James | with pleasure, and it has the great merit of making its ~ 
Freeman Clarke and William Henry Channing live, it | young readers familiar with some standard verses con- — 
can never be my duty to defend Margaret Fuller from | nected with its theme. 
this vile attack upon her “ purity and integrity,” or For young people of vivid imaginations, we have 
her husband from misrepresentation and _ sneers. Miss Booth’s fine translation of Laboulaye’s “Fairy ~ 
What the wife covered—feeling, I suppose, as if her | | Book,” so exquisitely illustrated by the sensitive ~ 
husband had suddenly gone mad—the son has uncoy-| French artists as to make all the other Christmas ~ 
ered, and destroyed by his action at least one ideal. | pictures look clumsy. ¥ 
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(Lorrespondence. 


ABOUT BOOKS AND THINGS. 


Apart from the fact, that I belong to a younger gen-_ 


eration, I am a very suitable person to resent this 
great wrong. Margaret was in many respects an ideal 
to me, but my eyes were never blind to her real in- 
herited faults,—faults against which she strove with 
steady dignity, if not with perfect success. I loved 
her in spite of them, loved her very much, and she 
did not love’‘me. If I had none of her great qualities, 
I was enough like her in certain personal traits to 
rouse an antagonism which kept my sight clear. To 
Margaret’s purity and constantly uplifting life,—a 


For older people, we can hardly make a mistake. 
Every volume of the “ Lives of Statesmen” issued b 


Houghton & Mifflin, furnishes new and valuable in- 


formation. John Fiske’s “Destiny of Man,” Dr ~ 
Hedge’s “Atheism in Philosophy” and Hamerton’s ~ 
“Human Intercourse” dedicated to Emerson, are = 
books of different weight, but they all tend to the de- ~ 
velopment and the strengthening of the best human 

powers. 


It is a little late to speak of the “New England 4 


Legends and Folk Lore,” by Samuel A. Drake, which — 
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Hoping that what I have written may help to brighten 
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was issued nearly a year ago, but the book is not 
widely known, and is very interesting to all families | 
of the old New Englandsstock. 

Oh! my dear Unrry, I am forgetting how small you 
are. If Ihave the pen of Shakespeare, you will be 
sure to shut me out, if my pages lap over the next 
article, and to be cut out or shut out is never pleasant. 


more than one Christmas gathering, I am yours very 
truly, Carouine H. Dat. 
Washington, Dec. 1, 1884. 


a eS 


MR. BARNARD’S MINISTRY. 


lt ttt 


Mr. Bush says, “It is high time that the more en- 
lightened of the clergy should speak the truth as it is 
known and believed by themselves.” In his introduc- 
tion he declares: “1. The plenary verbal inspiration 
of Scripture is no longer affirmed by competent reli- 
gious teachers. 2. Belief in miracles is. rapidly 
vanishing before the knowledge of an undisturbed 
order of nature in the material world. 3. Belief ina 
God who has ceased to be a witness of Himself, and 
who testifies unto men not otherwise than by recorded 
miracles of a single people ages ago, will be as tran- 
sient. Are the rulers in the Christian church pre- 
pared to admit that, the three conditions above-named 
failing, Christianity is to be entombed among the re- 
ligions of the past?” 

For himself he affirms that he no longer accepts 


Eprtor or Unrry:—For several days my mind has 
been full of Mr. Barnard’s ministry, and perhaps my 
thoughts may be adapted to your columns. After re- 
ceiving his education at the University and Divinity 
School at Cambridge, he entered heartily into a 
ministry to the poor, and very soon established a 
Children’s Society. He has lately died, leaving not 
only a host of attached recipients of his fifty years’ 
ministry in Boston, but also two societies, which carry 
out his peculiar ideas, one which may hereafter be called 
after his name, and the other called Appleton Street 
Chapel. Mr. Barnard’s specialty, apart from his un- 
bounded generosity to the poor, was interesting a 
whole congregation of children and young people in 


miracles as a ground of faith. ‘“ Credulity is not faith. 


| 


If religious belief have no other basis than miracles, 


it must soon pass away, or be abandoned as the pos- 


session of a class feeble in its ignorance, and every 
day becoming weaker before a rapidly spreading in- 
telligence.” He alludes feelingly to the fact ‘that 
the popular suspicion of insincerity among the clergy 
‘is increasing; and it is a melancholy sign of the de- 
| cadence of religious faith when the rulers of a church 
continue to teach what they no longer believe. 

_ Mr. Bush is, we believe, an Episcopalian clergy- 
‘man. When Mr. Stopford Brooke reached the point 


gained by our author, he felt that the Church of En- 


; 


_I need only say that he was naturally a devout man, 
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| Tae Evipence or Fairs. By James 8. Bush. Boston: James R. Osgood 


Sunday meetings, and attending successfully to their 
social happiness on week days. Of his Sunday work, | 
and therefore impressive in his pulpit services—that 
he was a lover of the beautiful and had pictures, | 


. statues, flowers and music to assist him, and that he 


was famous’ for telling pathetic stories in his sermons. 
With regard to social happiness, he spent one after-_ 
noon every week and one evening every month with 
his young people, while they were monthly occupied 
with dancing and other amusements. For eighteen 
years I stood in his place, and am a thorough believer | 
in his methods. I believe that a well conducted 


' dancing-school, with the minister’s presence and | 


sympathy, does full as much good as the Sunday 
school. W. G. Bascocx. 


The Study Cable. 


All books noticed in this department, as well as new and 
standard books of every description, may be obtained by ad- 
dressing The Colegrove Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


—_—— 


THE EVIDENCE OF FAITH.* 


Another effort to be free from the coil of orthodoxy, 
and to persuade others that a man can be religious 
and obtain redemption though he rejects the doctrines 
of the church. | 


& Co. Chicago: 8S. A. Maxwell & Co. 1884. 12mo. pp. 357. $1.50. 


gland was no place for him, and soon joined the Unita- 
rian fellowship. Whether the Episcopal church of 
America is better adapted to such latitude of belief 
remains to be seen. We have always supposed it far 
less hospitable to broad-church ideas, though Heber 

ewton and Phillips Brooks must have done no little 
to change the climate of the denomination in this 
country. 

There are two ways of looking at such a book as this. 
In one aspect it gives us great cheer and hope. It is 
asure and significant sign of that coming emancipa- 
tion in religious thought, upon which such men as 
James Whiton and Theodore Munger are entering. 
It is remarkable that such men, proclaiming the views 
they hold, can now retain their places in their re- 
spective fellowship. What a change it implies among 
the people, and in the ecclesiastical authorities! 

How long is it since the rejection of miracles would 
have been looked upon as unfitting a man for a Unita- 
rian pulpit? It is scarcely forty years ago that James 
Martineau was wavering in his mind and doubting if 
a man could be a Christian who rejected the super- 
natural element of the Bible. In his Rationale of 
Religious Inquiry, he had said: “Nor is there any 
intelligible sense in which one who thinks that the 
preternatural may be thus banished from the birth 
and infancy of our faith, can continue to take the name 
of Christian.” But in the preface to the third edition 
of that book he apologizes for this statement, and 
publishes in the appendix a most remarkable letter of 
Blanco White, who identifies Christianity with the 
moral element of the gospels. Mr. White protests 
against having the use of the word Christian condi- 
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tioned upon belief. “That moment the name itself | are yet in sight. Not far away dates a mental conflict. — 
becomes a creed.” “I would contend (he says) that |The author would prove to men that it is safe to goas — 
no man has a right to deny the name Christian to|far as he has gone,—that they can stay ina church — 


another who wishes to be known by that name, as long | after its theological foundations are sapped and still 
as it cannot be proved that he assumes it maliciously | retain religion. Aa 
and for purposes of deception.” 


This letter of Blanco White was written in 1836 ; — > 
but years after Emerson’s Address at Divinity Hall ee ee ee 
and Parker’s South Boston sermon, Martineau was 
clinging to the supernatural as an essential to Chris-| He who reads poetry for pastime does well, but he 
tianity. who reads it for thought and strength does better. — 

How was it even twenty years ago? Then students | That is a very inadequate estimate of the poet and ~ 
who graduated at our theological schools without| his art which regards them as decorations to life — 
proper faith in the miracles of the New Testament rather than interpreters of the same. To the poet we 


—— 
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were held in suspicion, with small chance, if they were | must go for the profoundest philosophy and for reve- y | 


honest, of gaining any speedy or prominent settlement. | lation of permanent realities. Here are five books, ~ 
At that time the writer of this notice was threatened | any one of which is worth owning, and the frequent 
with the loss of his own position on this account. One | perusal of which will strengthen as well as sweeten 
of the most prominent clergymen in the denomination, | life. Number one’ is a beautiful and sumptuous set- 
hearing of his views, which were neither more plainly ting of twenty-nine poems of the genial doctor, em- 
nor more offensively expressed than in the book before | bellished with some seventy illustrations, all of them ~ 
us, wrote to the chairman of the board of trustees _ admirably conceived and many of them exquisitely ~ 
where the writer was settled, almost demanding his | wrought. This is a book to make the heart glad that 
dismissal. Fortunately there was a loyal parish behind | receives it at Christmas time. The pleasure of receiv- = 
the young preacher, and after a sharp correspondence lg will be exceeded only by the pleasure of giving = 
with the officers of the church, the influential clergy- | Such good poetry in such fitting dress. | 
man withdrew from the attack. _ Number two’ is a dainty bouquet plucked in the 
Now, when we consider this state of things in so poetry fields of Bayard Taylor. “Melodies” they are 
recent times, it is with a deep sense of gratitude and | Well called, because they are musical without notes. 
encouragement that we welcome such a work as we are |/f any one doubts that Bayard Taylor was a real 
now considering. //We have had too much joy in a !et him read these finely wrought lines, as subtle in 
broadening Unitarianism not to rejoice in a broadening thought as they are delicate in form. 
Methodism or Calvinism. We have often wondered at| One is glad to get in number three’ the poetry of 
the amazing backwardness of Americaa Episcopali- | acy Larcom finally gathered into a good, solid vol- 
anism, and broad-churchmen are still so few that we Ume in the Household Edition. Miss Larcom’s aim 
hear of one with peculiar satisfaction. has generally been a lowly one, hence she has been ~ 
From another standpoint, however, the survey of able to give us some high poetry. In preferring to ~ 
such a book is depressing. It is a volume of good fair | be “ the poet of little children rather than the laureate 
sermons, well-expressed, of the biblical or expository | Of 4 king” she chose wisely, and a king would do well — 
sort. It is rather practical than profound ; but it has to read these poems, which have already made good — 
no permanent value like the discourses of Brooks and_ their right to be. q 
Robertson. It is not likely that the author expected | In number four’ we have a thoughtful collection —~ 
this. We have better sermons among our early Unita- | from the pen of one of the most thoughtful of Amer- — 
rian authors. These might well have been preached |/©@2 women. Miss Phelps has brooded long upon un- ~ 
in Unitarian pulpits fifty years ago. For his clear| Seen things and expected visions, but these lines ~ 
views upon the miracles are very closely confined to his’ show that she is by no means insensible to seen reali- — 
preface and introduction. Such books are not written | ties or to past triumphs. Witness the very noble 
for those who have kept up with the Unitarian move-| poems to Vittoria” and “George Eliot,” which we ~ 
ment. They are only for laggards among us, and else- | like best among the many we like well. 4 
where. All that is said or thought here has been for| Im number five* we have Browning’s last gift, which ~ 
the most part now for a long time the well-trodden W® believe will be welcomed by a wider circle of ~ 
path of Unitarian saints and scholars. It will reach fiends than any preceding volume. Browning, un- —~ 
many, we may hope, whom we have failed to reach. like too many poets, does not make friends to lose ~ 
But it seems pathetic and pitiable that at this late day them. He is not readily outgrown. The wise reflec- 
men should hesitate or feel that they are doing too tions and the profound comments which our poet has 


bold and rash a thing, in declaring that the myths and | Put into the mouth of the Arabian dervish, the sage J 


legends and prodigies of Hebrew history are ho longer “lL TLLUsTRATED PoEMs OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. Houghton, Miffiin& 
for them the foundation of moral conviction or reli- i me sat 32" 1885. Pp. G0. 6.00. 
: . . : ELODIES OF VERSE. By Bayard Taylor. Thesame. Pp. 56. 2% cents. 
O . } : . 
—- Us faith Even in the tone of this preacher's dec ’PoETICAL Works oF Lucy Larcom. Household Edition. The same. Pp. 
laration there is nothing joyous and assuring. It is| 318. $2.00. 


still apologetic and appealing. Itseems a great temer. | ‘S°XGS OF THE SILENT WoRtp anp OTHER Poems. By Elizabeth Stuart ~ 


: : Phelps. Thesame. Pp. 155. $1.25. 
ity rather than a joyous freedom. The old shackles | + renisurans Faxctes. By Robert Browning. The same. $1.00, 
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ter than itself. 
- group of poems as a subject for each month’s study. 
_ Quotations are given which embody the central 
® thought of the poem and a few hints added concern- 

- ing other poems which naturally suggest themselves 
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of this little volume, deserve more attention in these 
columns than can be given them in our crowded holi- 
day issue. We will return to them. Suffice it at 
present to say that whoso will give the same thought- 
ful attention to these pages which a discussion of 
kindred themes demands anywhere, will find the liv- 
ing questions of religion, such as Providence, Prayer, 
Evil, Incarnation, Scriptural Authority, etc., discussed 
in a manner both fearless and vitalizing. Those who 
take the pains to read this book will find it a valuable 


contribution to rational theology and liberal religion. | 


The outlines for the study of American poets, pre- 
pared originally for the use of Unity Club, St. Paul, 
have already done good service, principally in direct- 
ing club work. They were published about two years 

Afterwards the Longfellow Leaflet was en- 
larged and improved by Mr. Gannett and published 
as one of the Riverside Literature Series. This same 
work of revision has now been done and well done for 
the Lowell Leaflet by Mrs. 5. B. Beals, of St. Paul, 
and the value of the outlines is correspondingly in- 
creased. These studies, far from saying everything 
to the student or prompting him as to the proper 
estimate in which different poems should be held, are 
rather suggestive and stimulate original thought. The 
questions often demand real consideration and nice 
judgment. In this new form, Lowell’s prose writings 
have been included, at least so far as they help to 
illustrate his poetry. Surely those who desire a real 
acquaintance with the poet and an appreciation of 
his works, could ask no better guide than these out- 
line studies. 

Another aid to study, very different but also help- 
ful, may be found in the Browning Calendar pub- 
lished by The Colegrove Book Co., and we wish par- 
ticularly to direct to this the attention of our readers. 
Of making calendars, there seems to be no end, but 
this one certainly justifies its appearance, because 
after combining in a simple but attractive form the 


a usual essentials of a calendar it still aims at some- 


thing higher and hopes to lead to something far bet- 
It is arranged with one poem or 


as following out the line of thought. Sometimes a 


- few bits of information are included to help in the 
' proper understanding of circumstances or setting. 
_ As a guide to study, the directions on the reverse side 
' of the calendar are most suggestive and valuable. We 


are glad of everything that encourages a patient, 


thoughtful consideration of the works of Robert 
| Browning and hope this calendar will do something | 
_ to extend his influence. 


E. E. M. 


A London publisher has brought out a volume of 
M. J. Savage’s poetry, entitled “Poems of Modern 


. 


Thought.” 


Literature for the Young, published as a supple- 
ment to the Literary News, is edited by Miss C. M. 
—Hewins, Librarian of the Hartford Library Association, 
and managed by Mrs. F. Leypoldt,31 Park Row, New 
‘York. Its title suggests the class of people who may 
well send five cents for sample copy. 


We cannot better indicate our appreciation of Mr. 
'Fiske’s last work* than -by saying that the editor of 
this paper has made it a basis of study for a class of 
thirty or forty ladies and gentlemen who are seeking 
to acquaint themselves with the philosophy of evolu- 
tion and its especial outcome in morals and religion. 
The book is admirable as an outline sketch of the 
upper story of the philosophy of evolution which is 
soon to be constructed, where there will be such room 
for thought, ideality and worship as the human soul has 
néver found room before. This is a book that prefig- 
ures the coming faith, a book not to be afraid of. Let 
everybody read it, and having read it, follow out the 
tempting lines of study suggested thereby. 
| — . 
| “Two Compton Boys,” ft written and illustrated by 
Aug. Hoppin, gives the story of two boys of fifty 
years ago. The fact that this partnership in fun and 
frolic was made without regard to the color line, does 
not detract from one’s interest in it. The author has 
evidently drawn upon memory rather than imagina- 
tion, but he could have reserved sufficient fidelity to 
fact, and still have given us less realism both in his 
pen and pencil pictures. The literary styJe of the 
book is crude, and if its moral tone cannot be pro- 
nounced low, it does not, at least, come up to the 
standard which careful parents demand in the books 
which they select for their children. A. W. J. 


The following books we are obliged to leave for 
| future mention: 


Tae Continuity or Cugist1aAn Toovucut. A study of modern 
Theology in the Light of its History. By Alexander V. G. 
Allen. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. 16mo, 
pp. Xvill, 435. $2.00. 

SysTeMATIOC TEACHING PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. By William 
Hudson. London: Sunday School Association, 37 Nor- 
folk St.. Strand. 1884. Pph. Price twopence. 

Fresu Fretps. By John Burroughs. Béston: Houghton, 

| Mifflin & Co. 1885. 16mo, pp. 298. $1.50. 

| Tue Story or A Huncupack. By J. L. Chicago: Jansen, Mc- 
Clurg & Co. 1885. 12mo0, pp. 84. $1.00. 

RriveksipeE LITERATURE Serres. Nos. 13 and14. The Song of 
Hiawatha, by Henry W. Longfellow, with notes. Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. In two parts. Each, 15 cents. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND HIS Wire. A Biography. By 
Julian Hawthorne. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
Chicago: S. A. Maxwell & Co. 2 vols. 12mo. $5.00. 

Driven From Sea To SEA, or Just a Campin’. By C.C. Post. 


Chicago: J. E. Downey & Co., 109 Wabash Ave. 1884. 
12mo, pp. 384. $1.50. 
THe Boox-Lover. A Guide to the Best Reading. By James 


Baldwin, Ph.D. Chicago: 
16mo, pp. 195. $1.25. 
Every-Day Lire anp Every-Day Moras. By George Leon- 
ard Chaney. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1885. 16mo, pp. 

234. $1.00. 


Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1885. 


* THE DESTINY OF MAN VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OF His OrnIGIN. By John 
Fiske. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston: Pp. 119. $1.00. 


+Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston: $1.50. 
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AmeEeRICAN Men oF Letrers. Ratrpx Wartpo Emerson. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston: 
Co. 1885. 16mo, pp. 441. $1.25. 


ORIENTAL Rexicions, and their Relation to Universal Religion. 
By Samuel Johnson. With an Introduction by O. B. 


By 
Houghton, Mifflin & 


Frothingham. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 8vo. 
pp. xliv, 783. $5.00. 
AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS: Kentucky. By N. 8. Shuler. | 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 16mo, pp. 433. $1.50. 


Oncutps: THe Royat Famriy or Puants. With Illustrations 
from Nature. By Harriet Stewart Miner. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 1885. Folio, full gilt, pp. 90. $15.00. 
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, Little Unity. 
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PLANNING FOR CHRISTMAS. 


A group of girls and boys were coming from the 
schoolroom where they had been rehearsing Christ- 
mas carols and a simple operetta for the festivities of 
the season. The ring of their voices, filled with un- 
spoken anticipations, was the heartiest carol for a 
Christmas outpouring that one could hear. 

Clara, who was foremost, was saying, “I thought I 
was glad yesterday when I finished all my Christmas 
presents and felt ready. Such richness, to be all done 
three days before time! Think of it! But now I’m 
sorry, for I see I’m beginning to weaken. I keep 
wondering what presents I shall have. The best of 
the fun must be over for me, for when one gets de- 
moralized to that extent, Christmas is no Christmas 
for her!. Let me help you with yours, Nan. You say 
you are going to sit up to-night till twéTve o’clock to 
work on that pincushion.”’ 

“Tt’s likely Pll let you make my Christmas presents 
for me and then call them mine! Perhaps you'll offer 
me $5 next, to spend for the same p r 

“QO, deary me, now she’s lost in the heights of air! 
Your heart’s too big; you try to do too many good 
things. I don’t like you to rob your bright eyes of 
sleep when my lazy fingers can supplement yours and 
prevent it. Can’t a friend help a friend without being 
accused of intent to swell the ranks of paupers and 
other deceivers ?”’ 

“No; not in thiscase. I’m jealous of my presents. 
You say my heart’s too big,—I say you don’t let yours 
be as big as it wants to be. The monstrous idea of 
having your presents all done and ready before the 
last minute! It has a very thrifty and fore handed 
sound to it, but you’d better enlarge your list, and 
find somebody else to give to. Christmas is a climax, 
and you don’t want to stop the up-grade till you get 
there; only beware of making it either too steep or 
too gradual.”’ 

“What an insinuation! Asif my list was too small! 
I couldn’t make things as you do; so I bought them, 
mostly, and that’s why I’m ready.” 

“There are miseries in having money, I’ve heard, 
and this must be one of them. As for your list being 
small, it is probably three or four times as long .as 
mine—and you say I’m trying to do too much—but still 
it is too small if you are in the condition you say you 


are. Perhaps it only includes your special friends. 
But your heart’s hungry yet. Suppose you translate 
these miseries of money into ‘mercies’ by planning and ~ 
buying a full suit of clothes for that little Hallowell © 
girl whose mother has had such a hard time, and can’t ~ 
make the child decent to go to school.” : 

“Good! so I might. What a heavenly thought! — 
And I will, truly. I’m so glad you spoke of it. - Why ~ 
didn’t I think of it myself? But that needn’t keep — 
me from using my lazy fingers on your pincushion. © 
You see I’m not so easily put off.” . 

“Then the corner which you’d work would haye © 
none of my particular love stitched into it—don’t you ~ 
see ?”’ ‘= 

“But don’t I love you, and isn’t that the reason ~ 
I would do it for you? If I put my love into that ~ 
shape for you, isn’t it yours to give away again if © 
you wish, as a part of the whole completed? Where © 
is the deceit? Belle! Dora! Let’s all work a square — 
in her pincushion. Here she is, tugging away at get- 
ting up this operetta in such lovely shape, and we stu- 
pid ones sitting around, playing, mostly, taking her — 
time away from her Christmas work so she has to sit ~ 
up nights to do it. I say it’s no more than fair to © 
help her.” . 

“Yes; Dll work one,” “and I,” “and 1,” came ~ 
heartily from the girls. 

‘You didn’t mean it to be a crazy pattern, did you, 
Nan? But it’ll be the most sensible crazy work that ~ 
ever was done, because it will be in truth and not in ~ 
appearance that the mixture, or ‘ craze’ will exist.” 

“You're all just as good as you can be, girls, to offer ~ 
your help so delightfully; but I could get the cushion ~ 
done easily enough if you would just put all this exu- 
berance of good will into the work of getting up the ~ 
operetta with me, instead of ‘sitting around mostly,’ as ~ 
Clara magnanimously puts it. There is so much of it © 
you might do just as well as I, if you’d only turn your ~ 
blessed Christmas spirits to that use. Try and har- — 
ness them up now, as they did the winged horse. It ~ 
may seem dreadful, as it did about him, but most likel® ~ 
he was meant to walk upon earth and do duty part of © 
the time, as well as we and our gay spirits, or he © 
wouldn’t have been supplied with four dainty legs, — 
like the rest of his kind—besides wi Only the — 
poor fellow didn’t fall to the right master when he ~ 
came under the harness. I'll try and do better ~ 
by you!” “4 

“Well, set us to work—try us again. We'll be no ~ 
shirks this time. I’m chafing and champing for some- — 
thing to do.” SS 

Then followed a rapid dividing up of the work, of ~ 
which there is always so much to prepare even sim- — 
ple entertainments, and of which nearly all had here- — 
tofore rested on Nan. Now she was promoted to the 
position of leader-in-chief, with an obedient corps of — 
helpers at command. After a chorus of goodbyes, — 
Nan and her chief adjutant, Clara, went toward home ~ 
together. S 

“Now, I must be good, and keep my promise about — 
these errands for the operetta evening, until I can give ~ 
myself the rein on this lovely plan you thought of for — 
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' putting little Mary Hallowell into school trim. I’m 
- coming over this evening to talk about it while you 
are putting stitches into that very select pincushion.” 
® “Yes; I counted on your coming to-night while the 

- folks are all away at the meeting. Besides, I shouldn’t 
: pie.” 

3 “You shall dabble in it all you like.” 
® #£“Aili I may,you mean. How much more one would 
® like to do than one can! But mother says if we keep 
® on doing the what-we-cans, we shall find, by-and-bye, 
_ that we somehow come across the what-we-likes oftener 
_ and oftener, and so get contented. That would bea 
, ar Christmas state of mind to be in. Do you 
y sup it will ever be Christmas like that all the time 
' with any of us? I’veseen people who seemed to carry 
_ it always in their hearts, upon just that plan.” 

: * Well, we Unitarians don’t believe in special Sun- 
| day piety, and why should we in extra Christmas 
_ generosity? I rather think it would be truer to keep 
the thing a little more leveled off. If we’ve done the 
_ best we can toward being good all the week, we can 
_ afford to turn Sunday into a rest-and-rejoicing time 
® of the right kind; and if we have been generous of 
- ourselves all the year, why, then, it’ll just bubble 
' over and rejoice all the more, of itself, at Christmas 
_ time, and we simply can’t help it!” 

- The operetta on Christmas Eve was a brilliant suc- 

- eess. How could it be otherwise when every one had 
® put such heart into it? Those who worked it up, and 
_ those who came to see it, were equally doubtful which 
- had the best time. The girls were putting on their 
' wraps that night, among the last to leave the hall, 
_ when Clara announced, “ These last three days have 
| been the very cream of my Christmas. To-morrow 
_ will be the day itself, and that will be the skimming. 
_ I always thought of course the skimming of the 
> cream was all the fun there was of it, but I begin to 
’ believe there is just as much in the rising—perhaps 
~~ more!”’ x. T. L. 
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‘FLOSSIE AND KITTY. 
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In the hammock swinging, 
Neath the beechen tree, 
Are two loving playmates 
In the wildest glee. 
Flossie and Kitty gay, 
Tossing in a whirl, 
(Flossie is a kitty white, 
And Kitty is a girl.) 


High and higher rising, 
Madder grows the mood, 
And they hear the beech-nuts 

Falling in the wood. 
Falling all around them, 
Plenty and to spare, 
Very lively music, too, 
For such a jolly pair. 


And a little squirrel, 
High up in a tree, 


ad 


® be quite happy if I had no finger in that Hallowell 


Keeps his eye upon them 
Grave as grave can be, 
Wonders what the noise means, 
As kitty pulls a curl, 
Wonders which is kitty, 
And wonders which is girl. 


Seems to like the flutter, 
As the playmates pass, 
Likes to hear the beech-nuts 
Falling in the grass. 
If he had a friend at court 
To kindly draw him out, 
Would like an introduction 
And like to join the rout. 
Harrie Tyna Griswo wp. 


PUSSY’S JOURNEY TO CHICAGO. 


Dear VioLter anp Pansy:—You remember that we, 
pussy and myself, left on a rainy afternoon, I with 
shawl-strap necessaries, the nice little box of lunch 
prepared by your mamma’s loving hands, and pussy 
securely fastened in a large, strong cedar basket. Of 
course pussy had not been consulted concerning this 
journey, had had no voice in how, when and where 
she was going, indeed whether she would go at all or 
not; on the contrary, it was a clear case of abduction, 
and if pussy was rebellious and struggled to escape, it 
was quite the proper thing to do. On the way to the 
depot she put in her first protest, endeavored to push 
the lid off the basket, the bottom out, or make a way 
out through the cracks. I tried to soothe her, cooed 
as I would at a baby, called in low tones kitty, kitty, 
kitty, then pussy, pussy, pussy, all to no purpose. As 
the driver could see only a woman with two bundles 
and a basket, I think he must have had suspicions of 
the sanity of his passenger. He drove rapidly down 
to the depot, where we had some time to wait, and 
pussy was more calm. I confess that here prudence 
prompted me to send pussy back with your papa, but 
the thought of the two precious children in Chicago 
whose hearts were to be gladdened by this acquisition 
to the family circle, and who were to be surprised 
with a beautiful live cat, impelled me to persevere. 
But when the train started and pussy was jumping 
frantically about in the basket, I regretted I’d turned 
a deaf ear to prudence. Our sleeper was crowded, 
and I had an upper berth. My fellow passenger 
didn’t seem at all delighted with us, particularly the 
animated basket; wasn’t social, but occupied her seat 
stiffly. There were a number of children, tiredy rest- 
less and fretful. After a time I discovered some 
friends, three ladies, whose homes are away out in 
Iowa; and feeling that pussy was secure, I put the 
basket down and went to have a chat with them. Sud- 
denly there was a stir among the passengers, exclama- 
tions of delight from the children, and our car con- 
ductor said, laughingly, “ Your cat’s out, ma’am.” 

This time pussy had the advantage decidedly. My 
friend Miss 8. and the children joined in the chase, 
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but she was slender and supple and leaped gracefully 
about the car. When. captured we thought it too 
cruel to shut her right up, after such a valiant strug- 
gle for liberty. The children gathered about her, 
quite forgetful of their fatigue and other grievances, 
and some of the older ones fell to telling stories of 
cats. One lady said she once carried a cat with four 
little kittens in a carriage seven miles. A few days 
later they all disappeared, and she learned afterward 
that a week from the time the cat left her premises 
she appeared at her old home, lean and hungry, with 
one kitten in her mouth. Dropping it, she ran back a 
short distance, with another, and then an- 
other, until she carried in all four. Notwithstanding 
the distance and the fatigue, with true mother instinct 
she clung to her babies. Now, can either of you tell 
me how many miles that mother cat had to travel to 
reach her old home with her children? 

At bedtime I put pussy back in the basket, but she 
behaved worse than ever. I had to tie the lid down 
firmly with strong twine. I was sorry to do it, but I 
could see no other way. Holding the basket in my 
lap while my bed was being made, I felt a sharp claw 
come down through my clothes into the flesh. Pussy 
had clawed the bottom out of the basket! An old 
gentleman sitting near said: “I don’t blame the cat; 
I'd fight for freedom, too. It’s the one thing [d never 
yield.” His good, motherly wife was much interested 
in my getting kitty safely through, especially after I 
told her of the dear little girl and boy in this great 
city who would be so delighted with the treasure. 
There were two women, however, who were not at all 
kindly disposed toward pussy. They held a small in- 
dignation meeting, and one of them declared that if 
that cat came to her berth in the night it would almost 
kill her. Only think of a full-grown woman as fool- 
ish as that! I suspect, however, that she was exag- 
gerating. Do you know what that is? Do truthful 
people exaggerate? 

me one inquired how I was going to manage now. 
I said: “O, ll get into my berth and hold her all 
night. Of course it will be tiresome, but Pll make it 
easy by thinking of the delight in store for my chil- 
dren. Did you ever try that method of making an 
unpleasant task easy? Just keep thinking how glad 
it will make somebody that you have done it. If not, 
do try it. Miss S. volunteered to sit up half the 
night, and held pussy while I climbed into my berth; 
but up there the rocking of the car, the new situation 
increased pussy’s nervousness and fright, and I soon 
found that I could not hold her at all. The weak- 
minded woman was getting as fussy as pussy herself, 
and giving vent to her mind, although for aught she 
knew pussy was then asleep. But if it should disturb 
her in the night! Then I overheard some gentlemen 
laughing over the fun there was going to be with that 
cat before morning. Now, there were two things Id 
made up my mind to: (1) To carry that cat to the 
journey’s end; (2) to disturb no one in doing it. So, 
quietly calling the porter, I bargained with him to 
take pussy and return her in the morning. He man- 
aged, however, to prolong the excitement a little by 


taking her down through the car, saying menacingly, 


“IT am going to put this cat out of the way;” and 4 
when Miss 8. and others begged for its life he replied, 


Then they came to . 
me and found that he had prevaricated. What fs the - 


‘No more bother with this cat.” 


difference between prevarication and exaggeration? 
The next morning as we entered Chicago the 


brought in pussy alive and well, much to the delight 3 


of the children who had been anxiously ing 
about her. Some day I will write you of her arri 
and reception. From your affectionate aunt 


Primrose. 


DECEMBER. 


* * . * 
If you want a regular racket with more fun than ever 


was guessed, 

With coasting and skating and sliding, and every- 
thing just at its best— 

The jolly old month of December is worth any two of 
the rest. 


For then there is ice on the river, and then there is — 


snow on the hill, 


And the days are so short and so shining, and the ‘ 


nights are so white and so still; 
And then at the end there is Christmas, of which Ive 
no cause for complaint, 


When your stockings get filled by your mother or , 


some other sort of a saint. 
* * . * 


—Wide Awake. 


THE OLD OAK AND THE LITTLE CHRISTMAS. 
TREE. 


“It’s very cold this morning,” said a little Christ- 


mas-tree out in the forest, one windy December day; 4 
“though I’m fir from head to foot, I am all ina ~ 


shiver.” 


“You'll be warm enough before long,” said the Old 4 
Oak, “I’ve seen the woodman looking at you several ~ 


times lately.” 


“T know I’ve branched out a good deal for myself ~ 
the past year,” said the little Tree proudly, “and I 
should not wonder if Santa Claus were very well satis- 
fied with me, when I come to be all dressed up for a ~ 


Christmas party.” 


“Ho-ho-ho!” laughed the Old Oak, “you and your — 
family are too green; you should have put on brown ~ 
dingy jackets like the rest of us, and then you might ~ 


live to a green old age, as I shall.” 
Just then the Woodman appeared. 
“Well!” cried the little Christmas-tree, as the Wood- 


man bore it away, “itis a great honor to be chosen, — 4 


and Christmas comes but once a year.’”’—Royal and 
Barr Hill, in the Christmas St. Nicholas. 


The child is God’s gift to humanity; but the man 


413. 


“~— 


or woman is the use humanity has made of that gift. ; 
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135, Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Remittances are acknowledged by chang- 
ing this date. No written receipts are sent 
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In case a subscriber wishes his paper dis 
continued, law and ethics alike require him 
first to pay all arrearages if any are due. 

Contracts for advertising in Unity can be 
made by applying to Messrs. Lord & 
Thomas, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. Rate 
per line, 8 cents. Electrotypes must be 
on meial. 


Notes from the Field. 


West-EAsTERLY.—Rev. R. W. Savage, re- 
cently of Mt. Pleasant, Mich., has been 
called to Ellsworth, Maine. Rev. J. S. 
Thomson, of blessed memory in Bloom- 
ington, Ills., has been called to the parish 
at Somerville, Mass., made vacant by the 
removal of Prof. Barber to Meadville. 


MontTREAL.—A private letter tells us that 
the work under Brother Barnes prospers 
greatly here, but at the same time informs 
us that the minister, in addition to two ser- 
mons on Sunday, gives alecture toa Bible 
class of from seventy to eighty adults, and 
as a matter of course, the good pastor “is 
quietly killing himself.” And still the 
church is very prosperous! ! 


Tue BrownrneG Society of London gave 
its fourth annual entertainment on the 28th 
ult. The exercises were in two parts—first, 
a dramatic representation of “In a Bal- 


4 cony;”’ second, a concert in which each 


song was taken from the published works of 
The argument of “Ina 
Balcony” and the words of the songs are 
presented in a beautifully printed pro- 
gramme of 20 pages. 

Curcaco. — The first meeting of the 
Channing Club for the season was held at 
the Leland Houseon the 4th inst. The 
attendance was large. The presence of 
Rev. M. J. Savage, of Boston, who 
opened the discussion by presenting a 
paper on the “Religious Horoscope,” 
was much enjoyed. The club announces 
that ordinarily the meetings will be held on 
the second Thursday of each month, and 
the following programme has been arranged 
for, subject to contingencies. The indica- 
tions are that the membership of the Club 
will be materially increased and the meet- 
ings be of peculiar interest: 

1. December. Subject: “A Religious 
Horoscope.” M. J. Savage, of Boston. 

2. January. Subject: “Municipal Gov- 
ernment.” D. L. Shorey, G. A. Follansbee. 


3. February. Subject: “Whittier.” Rod- 


ney Welch. 

4. March. Subject: “The Drama.” J. 
H. McVicker, J. D. Harvey. 

5. April. Subject: “Men and Money.” 
Henry D. Lloyd, Geo. F. Harding. 

6. May. Subject: “Adaptation of Archi- 
tecture to Modern Wants.” Henry I. Cobb, 
W. L. B. Jenney. 


No SuRRENDER IN SCANDINAV1A.— An item 
in the Independent of the 20th ult., announ- 
ces that Mr. Janson’s attempt to establish 
a Unitarian Church among the Norwegians 
has ended in failure. Probably Brother 
Janson knows more about this matter than 
any one elgg, and our readers will be glad to 
hear him speak for himself in the following 
note, a copy of which he has forwarded for 
our columns: 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT. 

Dear Srr.—I was very surprised, when I 
received to-day, from a friend of mine, a 
note cut from the “Jndependent” of the 


20th, which informed me that the Lib- | 


eral movement among the Scandinavians 
had proved a failure, and that I had given 
up the whole thing. I always like to glad- 
den the hearts of my fellowmen, and I am 
sure that this note will be received with joy 
by many of my countrymen, but still I can- 
not let the glad tidings pass without some 
critical remarks. I am,alas,in full healthand 
vigor as before, my mission is prospering, 
we have built one church in Brown County, 
and intend to build another one in Minne- 
apolis pretty soon. My hall is well filled, 
and I have not the slightest thought of 
giving up. I keep my regular services 
every Sunday. Respectfully yours, 


KRISTOFER JANSON, 
Scandinavian Unitarian Missionary. 
Minneapolis, Dec. 5, 1884. 


East Sacirnaw, Micn.—We have already 
spoken of the new church here. Judging 
from the reports in local papers at hand, 
the building must be an exceedingly felici- 
tous one. Byilt substantially in brick, stone 
and hardwood finish, at a cost of $20,000, it 
is equipped with all the accommodations 
that a modern church requires in the way of 
Sunday-school rooms, club-room, pastor’s 
study, etc., etc. The plan is said to be 
unique, and was largely elaborated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Connor. A little over four years 
ago Mr. Connor entered this entirely new 
field, and is now able to present this build- 
ing out of debt and an active congregation 
to occupy it, as a most substantial contri- 
bution toour cause. The dedication ser- 
vices, which took place on the 23d ult., were 
of a simple but effective character. After 
prayer, the reading of scripture by Mr. 
Connor and the singing of a hymn com- 
posed by the pastor, Rev. F. E. Kittredge, of 
Quincy, Mich., to whose missionary labors 
the society largely owes its existence, read 
a paper on the Foundations of Religion. 
This was followed by another paper by Rev. 
Chas. Ellis, of Mt. Pleasant, on “* The Evo- 
lution of Unitarianism,” after which Mr. 
Connor followed in an address, stating that 
“the list of contributions towards the build- 
ing contained the names of Hebrews, Uni- 
tarians, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 


Baptists, Methodists, Lutherans, Catholics, 


Episcopalians, Spiritualists and Material- 


ists,” which, as he well said, “testified to 


| 


good fellowship, public spiritedness and the 
decay of bigotry.” Welcome to the new 
Unity at Saginaw, and congratulations to 
its pastor and people. 


Tue La Porte Conrerence.—The Indi- 
ana Conference of the Unitarian and Inde- 
pendent Religious Societies held its annual 
meeting at La Porte, Dec. 2, 3, and 4, ac- 
cording to previous announcement in this 
paper. The programme, which was unex- 
ceptionally good, was completely earried 
out. The only changes were substituting 
the names of Mr. Sheldon for Mr. Salter 
and Mr. Jones for Mr. West. 

The opening sermon by Rev. Minot J, 
Savage, of Boston, on A New Church in a 
New Universe, was able, eloquent and re- 
markably complete. ft, left no point un- 
touched or unexplained in regard to the 
doctrines and present aspect of the Unita- 
rian Church in America. It was one of the 
best conference sermons we ever listened 
to. It completely opened the way for all 
that was to follow, it insured the success of 
our conference. Even the unconverted (to 
our doctrines) were deeply impressed with 
the spirit and style of this discourse. “I 
listened to your Pagan preaching Tuesday 
night,” said one of our most conservative 
citizens, “ and I was greatly pleased. It led 
me to attend other meetings. I see you 
have a fine body of very cultivated men.” 

Wednesday evening the real work of the 
Conference began with a devotional meet- 
ing led by Rev. J. Vila Blake, of Chicago. 
The following officers were then elected: 
President, Hon. Firman Church; Vice-P resi- 
dents, Dr. G. M. Dakin and Major W. B. 
Biddle; Treasurer, W. H. Rifenburg, Esq., of 
Hobart Ind.; Sec’y, Rev. A. G. Jennings. 

Rev. J. T. Sunderland, Secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, then read a 
very able and complete paper on Unitarian- 
ism a Missionary Religion. This was followed 
by a statement from the Secretary of the 
Conference of missionary work done in the 
State during the year, after which he read 
several letters from different points where 
missionary work is needed. Major W. Bb. 
Biddle then offered a resolution requesting 
the Conference to constitute its officers a 
Missionary Board, with full powers to em- 
ploy a State Missionary, after consultation 
with Rev. J. T. Sunderland and the Board 
of the A. U. A. This was unanimously 
adopted by the Conference. In the after- 
noon Mrs. J. Li. Jones, of Chicago, read 4 
paper on Woman’s Work in the Conference, 
which was discussed by Miss Le Baron and 
Mrs.J.T. Sunderland. Mr. Blake’s paper at 
three o’clock was a very fine and ingenious 
treatment of the subject, “ This is a Queer 
World.” In the evening the Platform Meet- 
ing was opened by Mrs. J. T. Sunderland. 
The other speakers were Rev. J. Vila Blake, 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, Rev. Mr. Hicks, of 
La Porte, and Rev. J. Li. Jones. Mr. Fir- 
man Church presided with his usual grace 
and dignity. At the close some one who 18 
not a stranger to such meetings remarked, 
“It was the best platform meeting I ever — 
attended.” 

Thursday morning the Devotional Meet- 
ing was led by Rev. J. T. Sunderland. At 
10:30 o’clock Mr. W. L. Sheldon, of New 
York, spoke very ably upon the “ Mistake 
of Positivism.” He was followed by Rev. D. 
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N. Utter, of Chicago, on the New Ethics. 
Mr. Utter’s paper was profound, clear and 
forcible. It lefta very good impression 
upon his audience. Mrs. Leonard’s paper 
in the afternoon was a fine, earnest, thought- 
ful word upon our Sunday Schools. It was 
discussed by Rev. J. H. Crooker, of Madi- 


son, Wisconsin, Rev. A. G. Jennings and | 


Rev. J. Li. Jones. 

Mr. Jones then read an able paper on 
The Unitarian Message, and in the evening 
the exercises were brought to a close by 
Rev. J. H. Crooker’s sermon on the Respon- 
sibilities of Wealth, Mr. Crooker was 
greeted with a large audience who listened 
to his very able discussion with profound 
interest. 

The general feeling in La Porte in re- 
gard to the Conference seemed to be, “ Very 
seldom is such an array of talent gathered 
in one place and for one object—-we must 
make the most of it.” 
throughout were remarkably well attended 


and the interest and enthusiasm manifested “Evil of his Teachings. 


Announcements. 


Free Lectures upon Unitarianism. 


The Secretary of the Western Conference, | 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, will speak on week | 
evenings, without charge, except for expen- 
ses, at places within reasonable distance of | 
Chicago, where there is no Unitarian Church | 


The meetings | 


or where he can help the cause of Rational 
| Christianity by so doing, upon the following | 
topics: | 
1. Channing and the Rise of Unitarian- 
ism in America. 
2. Theodore Parker and the Develop- 
ment of Unitarianism in America. —_ | 
3. Emerson as a Moral and Religious 
Teacher. 
| 4 Darwin: His Life and Work, with 
especial reference to the effect of his doc- 
trine upon Ethics and Religion. 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembored that the 


Chicago & North-Westem 


RAILWAY 


Is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago 


and Council Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is preferred 
by all well posted travelers when passing to or from 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. 


between 


Chicago and St, Paul and Minneapolis, 


5. Robert Ingersoll: The Good and the 
Something more 


can hardly be expressed in words. We trust | Rational and more True. 


we may have many similar gatherings in 


6. Miracles in the Light of To-day. 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard 
(Green Bay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, Mankato, 
_Minn., Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Webster City, Al- 
| gona, Clinton, Marshalltown, Iowa, Freeport, Elgin, 
| Rockford, Ill , are amongst the 800 local stations on 


‘% 
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It also operates the best route and the short line — 
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the near future within the State. 
neighboring cities and towns were also rep- 
resented at these meetings. A. G. J. 


Uhe Exchange Cable. 
| . G& Mnctaamen ‘3 Pia 
F. L. Hosmer in Christian Register, 1379. 


To-day let every heart be glad, 
For, lo, the angel throng 

Once more above the listening earth — 
Repeats the advent song! 


* Peace on the earth, good-will to men!” 
Before us goes the star 4 

That leads us on to holier births 
And life diviner far. 


Ye men of strife, forget to-day 
Your harshness and your hate, 

And listen to the song of peace 
From out the heavenly gate. 


And ye upon the tented field, 
Sheathe, sheathe to-day the sword; 
By love, and not by might, shall come 
The kingdom oi the Lord! 


O, star of human faith and hope, 
Thy light shall lead us on 

Until it fades in morning’s glow 
And heaven on earth is won! 


UNITY FESTIVALS 


For the Special Services of the Church. 


EASTER, CHRISTMAS, 
FLOWER, NATIONAL. 
HARVEST, CHRISTENING 


AND COVENANT. 


CONTAINS THIRTY-TWO CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
Single Copies 30 Cents. Per Hundred $15.00. 


) PUBLISHED BY THE 
Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 
135 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Many| 7. The Bible in the Light of To-day. | ie Maen, 
| 8. The Seven Great Sacred Books or | ¢ 


n 
Bibles of Mankind. ic 
80 ankin ‘ingenuity can create; its PALATIAL SLEEPING 


9. The Better Religion Coming. | 
10. What is Unitarianism ? | 
Mr. Sunderland is also open to a number 
of Sunday engagements. Address, 135 | 


Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Unity Cuurcu-Door Puuprt for Decem- 
ber 23 will present Theodore Parker’s last 
sermon—** What Religion may do for a 
Man, a sermon for New-Year’s Sunday.” 
The discourse was delivered at the Boston | 
Music Hall, Sunday, January 2, 1859, and | 
was published in pamphlet form at the | 
time, but is now, we believe, out of print. | 
Churches and others desiring extra copies | 
of the sermon should send their orders at | 
once to this office. Price, $2.50 per hun-_ 


dred. 


Any Sunday-school desiring 60 or 70) 
copies or less of Hosmer’s “The Way of | 
Life,” and not able to buy the same, will 
please communicate with the Secretary of 
the Western Conference. 
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ROBERT BROWNING 
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Arranged by the Browning Club of Chicago as an 
Introduction to the great Thought-Poet of this gen- 
eration. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of 50 cents, by 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
ge Orders from the Trade solicited. 


Imported ¢ 


1 Album of 60 Colored co) 
Albums, 10 Od Games, 6 mew 


its PALACE DRAWING ROOM CARS, which are 


KANKAKEE 


Among a few of the numerous points of supe 
joyed by the patrons of this road, are its DA 
OACH ES, which are the finest that human art and 


CARS, which are models of comfort and elegance; ~ 


unsurpassed by any; and ite widely celebrated on 


NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS, 


the like of which are not run by any other road any- 
where It short. it is asserted that it is the Best 
Equipped Road in the World. 

All points of interest North, Northwest and West 
of Chicago, business centres, summer resorts and 
noted hunting and fishing grounds are accessible by 
the various branches of this road. - 

It ewns and controls over 5,000 miles of road and — 
has over four handred passenger conductors constant- _| 
ly caring for its millions of patrons. 

Ask your ticketagent for tickets via this route, AND 
TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticketagentssell 
them. It costs no more to travel on this route, that — 
gives first-class accommodations, than it does to go _ 
by the poorly equipped roads. Be 

For maps, descriptive circulars and summer resort — 

pers, or other information not obtainable at your 
local ticket office, write to the 
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The quickest and BEST line from Chicago to Za- % 
Fayette, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Chata- — 
nooga, Atlanta, Savannah, Augusta,Charles=- 
fon and all points in 4 


FLORIDA. 


AND THE 4 
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For time tables and furth -r } articulars address J. C, Me 
TUCKER, General Northwestern Passenger Agent, — 
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THE GOSPEL OF TO-MORROW, 


a sermon by the Rev. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Price, 5 cents ; 10 copies, 25 cents; post-paid. Pub. 
lished by 


The Colegrove Book Co., 4 


2 
135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 4 
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-. the Leland House on the 4th inst. 


for, subject to contingencies. 
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UNITY. 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 


135, Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Entered at the Post-Office, Chicago, as second-class 
matter. 


The Subscription price of Uniry is $1.50 
per annum, payable in advance. 

The date on the address label indicates 
the time to which the subscription is paid. 

Remittances are acknowledged by chang- 
ing this date. No written receipts are sent 
unless requested. 

In case a subscriber wishes his paper dis 
continued, law and ethics alike require him 
first to pay all arrearages if any are due. 

Contracts for advertising in Unity can be 
made by applying to Messrs. Lord & 
Thomas, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. Rate 
per line, 8 cents. Electrotypes must be 
on meial. 


4 Notes from the Field. 


West-EasTeRLy.—Rev. R. W. Savage, re- 
cently of Mt. Pleasant, Mich., has been 
called to Ellsworth, Maine. Rev. J. BS. 
Thomson, of blessed memory in Bloom- 
ington, Ills., has been called to the parish 
at Somerville, Mass., made vacant by the 
removal of Prof. Barber to Meadville. 


MontTREAL.—A private letter tells us that 
the work under Brother Barnes prospers 
greatly here, but at the same time informs 
us that the minister, in addition to two ser- 
mons on Sunday, gives alecture toa Bible 
class of from seventy to eighty adults, and 


asa matter of course, the good pastor “is 


quietly killing himself.” 

church is very prosperous! ! 
_ Tue Brownrne Society of London gave 
its fourth annual entertainment on the 28th 
ult. The exercises were in two parts—first, 
a dramatic representation of “In a Bal- 


And still the 


' cony;” second, a concert in which each 


song was taken from the published works of 


' Robert Browning. The argument of “In a 
_ Balcony” and the words of the songs are 


ted in a beautifully printed pro- 
gramme of 20 pages. 

Cuicaco. — The first meeting of the 
Channing Club for the season was held at 
The 
attendance was large. The presence of 
Rev. M. J. Savage, of Boston, who 
opened the discussion by presenting a 
paper on the “Religious Horoscope,” 
was much enjoyed. The club announces 
that ordinarily the meetings will be held on 
the second Thursday of each month, and 
the following programme has been arranged 
The indica- 
tions are that the membership of the Club 
will be materially increased and the meet- 
ings be of peculiar interest: 

1. December. Subject: “A Religious 
M. J. Savage, of Boston. 

2. January. Subject: “ Municipal Gov- 


D. L. Shorey, G. A. Follansbee. | 


3. February. Subject: “Whittier.” Rod- 


ney Welch. 

4. March. Subject: “The Drama.” J. 
H. McVicker, J. D. Harvey. 

5. April. Subject: “Men and Money.” 
Henry D. Lloyd, Geo. F. Harding. 

6. May. Subject: “Adaptation of Archi- 
tecture to Modern Wants.” Henry I. Cobb, 
W. L. B. Jenney. 


No SuRRENDER IN SCANDINAvVr1A.— An item 
in the Independent of the 20th ult., announ- 
ces that Mr. Janson’s attempt to establish 
a Unitarian Church among the Norwegians 
has ended in failure. Probably Brother 
Janson knows more about this matter than 
any one elgg, and our readers will be glad to 
hear him speak for himself in the following 
note, a copy of which he has forwarded for 
our columns: 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT. 

Dear Srr.—I was very surprised, when I 
received to-day, from a friend of mine, a 
note cut from the “Independent” of the 
20th, which informed me that the Lib- 
eral movement among the Scandinavians 
had proved a failure, and that I had given 
up the whole thing. I always like to glad- 
den the hearts of my fellowmen, and I am 
sure that this note will be received with joy 
by many of my countrymen, but still I can- 
not let the glad tidings pass without some 
critical remarks. I am,alas.,in full health and 
vigor as before, my mission is prospering, 
we have built one church in Brown County, 
and intend to build another one in Minne- 
apolis pretty soon. My hall is well filled, 
and I have not the slightest thought of 
giving up. I keep my regular services 
every Sunday. Respectfully yours, 


KRISTOFER JANSON, 
Scandinavian Unitarian Misstonary. 
Minneapolis, Dec. 5, 1884. 


East Sacinaw, Micu.—We have already 
spoken of the new church here. Judging 
from the reports in local papers at hand, 
the building must be an exceedingly felici- 
tous one. Byilt substantially in brick, stone 
and hardwood finish, at a cost of $20,000, it 
is equipped with all the accommodations 
that a modern church requires in the way of 
Sunday-school rooms, club-room, pastor’s 
study, etc., etc. The plan is said to be 
unique, and was largely elaborated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Connor. A little over four years 
ago Mr. Connor entered this entirely new 
field, and is now able to present this build- 
ing out of debt and an active congregation 
to occupy it, as a most substantial contri- 
bution toour cause. The dedication ser- 
vices, which took place on the 23d ult., were 
of a simple but effective character. After 
prayer, the reading of scripture by Mr. 
Connor and the singing of a hymn com- 
posed by the pastor, Rev. F. E. Kittredge, of 
Quincy, Mich., to whose missionary labors 
the society largely owes its existence, read 
a paper on the Foundations of Religion. 
This was followed by another paper by Rev. 
Chas. Ellis, of Mt. Pleasant, on “ The Evo- 
lution of Unitarianism,” after which Mr. 
Connor followed in an address, stating that 
“the list of contributions towards the build- 
ing contained the names of Hebrews, Uni- 
tarians, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Methodists, Lutherans, Catholics, 
Episcopalians, Spiritualists and Material- 
ists,” which, as he well said, “testified to 
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good fellowship, public spiritedness and the 
decay of bigotry.” Welcome to the new 
Unity at Saginaw, and congratulations to 
its pastor and people. 


THe La Porte Conrerence.—The Indi- 
ana Conference of the Unitarian and Inde. 
pendent Religious Societies held its annual 
meeting at La Porte, Dec. 2, 3, and 4, ac- 
cording to previous announcement in this 
paper. The programme, which was unex- 
ceptionally good, was completely carried 
out. The only changes were substituting 
the names of Mr. Sheldon for Mr. Salter 
and Mr. Jones for Mr. West. 

The opening sermon by Rev. Minot J, 
Savage, of Boston, on A New Church in a 
New Universe, was able, eloquent and re- 
markably complete. It left no point un- 
touched or unexplained in regard to the 
doctrines and present aspect of the Unita- 
rian Church in America. It was one of the 
best conference sermons we ever listened 
to. It completely opened the way for all 
that was to follow, it insured the success of 
our conference. Even the unconverted (to 
our doctrines) were deeply impressed with 
the spirit and style of this discourse. “| 
listened to your Pagan preaching Tuesday 
night,” said one of our most conservative 
citizens, “ and I was greatly pleased. It led 
me to attend other meetings. I see you 
have a fine body of very cultivated men.” 

Wednesday evening the real work of the 
Conference began with a devotional meet- 
ing led by Rev. J. Vila Blake, of Chicago. 
The following officers were then elected: 
President, Hon. Firman Church; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Dr. G. M. Dakin and Major W. B. 
Biddle; Treasurer, W. H. Rifenburg, Esq., of 
Hobart Ind.; Sec’y, Rev. A. G. Jennings. 

Rev. J. T. Sunderland, Secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, then read a 
very able and complete paper on Unitarian- 
ism a Missionary Religion. This was followed 
by a statement from the Secretary of the 
Conference of missionary work done in the 
State during the year, after which he read 
several letters from different points where 
missionary work is needed, Major W. B. 
Biddle then offered a resolution requesting 
the Conference to constitute its officers a 
Missionary Board, with full powers to em- 
ploy a State Missionary, after consultation 
with Rev. J. T. Sunderland and the Board 
of the A. U. A. This was unanimously 
adopted by the Conference. In the after- 
noon Mrs. J. Li. Jones, of Chicago, read 4 
paper on Woman’s Work in the Conference, 
which was discussed by Miss Le Baron and 
Mrs.J.T. Sunderland. Mr. Blake’s paper at 
three o’clock was a very fine and ingenious 
treatment of the subject, “ This is a Queer 
World.” In the evening the Platform Meet- 
ing was opened by Mrs. J. T. Sunderland. 
The other speakers were Rev. J. Vila Blake, 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, Rev. Mr. Hicks, of 
La Porte, and Rev. J. Ll. Jones. Mr. Fir- 
man Church presided with his usual grace 
and dignity. At the close some one who is 
not a stranger to such meetings remarked, 
“It was the best platform meeting I ever - 
attended.” 

Thursday morning the Devotional Meet- 
ing was led by Rev. J. T. Sunderland. At 
10:30 o’clock Mr. W. L. Sheldon, of New 
York, spoke very ably upon the “ Mistake 
of Positivism.” He was followed by Rev. D. 


N. Utter, of Chicago, on the New Ethics. 
Mr. Utter’s paper was profound, clear and 
forcible. It left a very good impression 
upon his audience. Mrs. Leonard’s paper 
in the afternoon was a fine, earnest, thought- 
ful word upon our Sunday Schools. It was 
discussed by Rev. J. H. Crooker, of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, Rev. A. G. Jennings and 
Rev. J. Li. Jones. 

Mr. Jones then read an able paper on 
The Unitarian Message, and in the evening | 
the exercises were brought to a close by) 
Rey. J. H. Crooker’s sermon on the Respon-_ 
sibilities of Wealth. Mr. Crooker was 
greeted with a large audience who listened | 
to his very able discussion with profound | 
interest. 


The general feeling in La Porte in re- | 


gard to the Conference seemed to be, “ Very 
seldom is such an array of talent gathered | 
in one place and for one object—-we must 
make the most of it.” The 
throughout were remarkably well attended 
and the interest and enthusiasm manifested 
can hardly be expressed in words. 


the near future within the State. Many | 
neighboring cities and towns were also rep- | 
resented at these meetings. A. G. J. 
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F. L. Hosmer in Christian Register, 1879. 


To-day let every heart be glad, 
For, lo, the angel throng 

Once more above the listening earth 
Repeats the advent song! 


* Peace on the earth, good-will to men!” 
Before us goes the star 

That leads us on to holier births 
And life diviner far. 


Ye men of strife, forget to-day 
Your harshness and your hate, 

And listen to the song of peace 
From out the heavenly gate. 


And ye upon the tented field, 
Sheathe, sheathe to-day the sword; 
By love, and not by might, shall come 
The kingdom oi the Lord! 


Q, star of human faith and hope, 
Thy light shall lead us on 

Until it fades in morning’s glow 
And heaven on earth is won! 
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meetings | 


We trust 
we may have many similar gatherings in | 


Announcements. 


Free Lectures upon Unitarianism. 
The Secretary of the Western Conference, 


evenings, without charge, except for expen- 


Chicago, where there is no Unitarian Church | 
or where he can help the cause of Rational 


Christianity by so doing, upon the pes. 3 
topics: 


1. Channing and the Rise of Unitarian- 


ism in America. 

_ 2. Theodore Parker and the Develop- 
ment of Unitarianism in America. 

| 3. Emerson as a Moral and Religious 
Teacher. 

| 4. Darwin: His Life and Work, with 
especial reference to the effect of his doc- 
trine upon Ethics and Religion. 

5. Robert Ingersoll: The Good and the 
Evil of his Teachings. 
Rational and more True. 

6. Miracles in the Light of To-day. 

7. The Bible in the Light of To-day. 
| 8 The Seven Great Sacred Books or 
Bibles of Mankind. 

9. The Better Religion Coming. 

10. What is Unitarianism ? 

Mr. Sunderland is also open to a number 
of Sunday engagements. Address, 135 | 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Unity Cuurcu-Door Puupit for Decem- 
ber 23 will present Theodore Parker’s last 
sermon—*“ What Religion may do for a 
Man, a sermon for New-Year’s Sunday.” 
‘The discourse was delivered at the Boston | 
Music Hall, Sunday, January 2, 1859, and | 
was published in pamphlet form at the 
time, but is now, we believe, out of print. | 
Churches and others desiring extra copies | 
of the sermon should send their orders at 


once to this office. Price, $2.50 per hun- | 
dred. 


—_-- 


Any Sunday-school desiring 60 or 70) 
copies or less of Hosmer’s “The Way of 
Life,” and not able to buy the same, will 
please communicate with the Secretary of 
the Ww estern Conference. 
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Rev. J. T. Sunderland, will speak on week | 


ses, at places within reasonable distance of | | 


Something more | 


ROBERT BROWNING 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembored that the 


Chicago & North-Western. 


RAILWAY 


Is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago 
and Council Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is preferred 


by all well posted travelers when passing to or from 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. 


It also operates the best route and the short line — 
between 


Chicago and St, Paul and Minnapol, 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard 
(Green Bay ), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, Mankato, 
 Minn., Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Webster City, Al- 
| gona, Clinton, Marshalltown, lowa, Freeport, Elgin, 
_ Rockford, Ill , are amongst the 800 local stations on 
| bw lines. 
joyedt a few of the numerous points of supe 
~ the patrons of this road, are its DA 
ACHES. which are the finest that human art and 
ig enuity can create; its PALATIAL SLEEPING 
| CARS, which are models of comfort and elegance; 
its PALACE DRAWING ROOM CARS, which are — 
unsurpassed by any ; and its widely celebrated 


NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS, 


the like of which are not run by any other road any- 
where It short, it is asserted that it is the Best 
Equipped Road in the World. 

All points of interest North, Northwest and West 
of Chicago, business centres, summer resorts and 
noted hunting and fishin grounds are accessible by 
the various branches of this road. 

It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road and 
has over four hundred passenger conductors constant- 
ly caring for its millions of patrons. 

Ask your ticketagent for tickets via this route, AND 
| TAKE "NONE OTHER. All leading ticket agents sell 

them. It costs no more to travel on this route, that 
gives first-class accommodations, than it does to go 
by the poorly equipped roads. 

For maps, descriptive circulars and summer resort — 

pers, or other information not obtainable at your — 
ocal ticket office, write to the 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & N.-W. RY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


KAN KAKEE 


FIO U ‘TE. 


The quickest and BEST line from Chicago to La=-— 
Fayette, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Chata- Z 
nooga,Atlanta, Savannah, Augusta,Charles=— 
fon and all points in 


FLORIDA. 


AND THE 4 
SOUTHEAST. © 


For time tables and furth -r } articulars address J. ©, oy 
TUCKER, General Northwestern Passenger “a 
121 Randolph-st., Chicago, I). 


THE GOSPEL OF TO- MORROW, 


a sermon by the Rev. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. __ 
Price, 5 cents ; 10 copies, 25 cents; post-paid. Pub. ~ 
lished by : 
The Colegrove Book Co., 

135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Ca" Send steep for Illustrated Catalogue of Holl. 
day Books. 
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UNITY, Vol. XIV 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character 
in Religion. 


The issue for September Ist, 1884, begins the 
FOURTEENTH VOLUME 


of Unirry. With unchanged management and an un- 
abated purpose it will continue to stand for a con- 
structive, rational, reverential, progressive and in- 
clusive movement in religion. It has convictions for 
the propagation of which it was established and for 
which it will continue to work with earnestness and 
love. These are epitomized in its motto, It tries to 
emphasize the grand and universal words of faith to 
the subordination of minor dogmas and theological 
dividing lines. Believing that all religious sects have 
their mission and legitimate constituency, Unrry 
prefers to work for and with the Unitarian move- 
ment, which has a word that will be welcomed by the 
many who are left outside all denominational lines. 
It seeks to encourage the freest thought, the devout- 


tries to embody in the three lasting institutions of 
civilization,—tTue Home, THe Cuurcn, and tus Stare. 

In this work it solicits the co-operation of all who 
either need or can give help. The following is an 
imperfect list of those who have more recently aided 
us with contributions. All our readers are cordially 
invited to send news items, essays or other matter 
for publication. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


Jenxin Liorp Jones.—Editor. 


Cuaries H. Kear.—Office Editor. 


Paror. W. F. ALLEN. 
Miss Jane ANDREWS. 
Geo. BATCHELOR. 

8. B. Beats. 


Miss Jexny Lu. Jonzs. 
Mas. 8. C. Li. Jonxs. 
ArtTuur M. Jupy. 

Mrs. Katuarine F. Kuan 
J. C. LEARNED, 

Mrs. E. T. Lgonarp. 
Miss Lity A. Lona. 

Miss Jenwniz E. McoCarnn. 
Mrs. Anna B. McManan. 
NewrTron M Mann. 

Mas. E. E. Margan. 
Epwin D. Mgap. 

Pror. Tuomas Merca.y. 
CHARLEs D. B. Mit. 
Mrs. Anna L. PaRKER. 


M. J. SAVAGE. 

Mrs. Minnie 8. Savace. 
H. M. Simmons. 

Mrs. Mary P. W. Surrn. 
Joun SNYDER. 

J. N. Spriae. 

Gries B. STeEBsrns. 
GrorGe STICKNEY. 

J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Grorce A. THAYER. 
Pror. Joun Tunis. 
Davip N. Urrer. 
ALBERT WALKLEY. 

Kate GANNETT WELLS. 
C. W. WENDTE. 

James H. West. 

Mrs E, T. WILKEs. 
Mas. C. P. Woo..er. 
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: Mrs. Axppre M. Gannett. 
© £‘W.C. Gannetr. 

_ Muss Extza A. Gres. 

_ &. E. Gorpon. 
Harrie Tyne Griswo ip. 
 Epwarp H. Hatt. 

| Smron Miiis Haves. 

’ Muss Firorence Hitroy. 
_. ¥. L. Hosmer. 

_ Miss De Erre Howarp. 
- Kruistorer Janson. 

| Mars. Annie W. Jounson. 
Mics Exvven C. Jones. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
$1.50 per annum, in advance. 
Single copies, 7 cents. 

_. Sample Copies will be sent free to any address on 

_ application. Our friends are especially requested to 
~ gend us the names of persons likely to be interested 
‘$ _ $n the paper. 
Published by 


_ THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 


est feelings, and the noblest living, all of which it | 


storm.” 
scornfully; “we had that last spring.” 


,Jocoseria. . 


“ Sugpcee © that we part (work done comes play) 


A debating club at Quincy has decided 
that it is “more fun to see a man thread a 
needle than a woman drive a nail,” 

About the 2ist of September, during a 
heavy rain-storm, a lady remarked: “How 
it pours! This must be our equinoctial 
“Why, no,” exclaimed another, 


A lawyer in eastern Connecticut, whose 
reputation in the community was not very 
high, met an old gentleman, one day, and 
said to him: “Do you know, Mr. H . 
that I am a direct descendant from Miles 
Standish?” “Is it possible?” was the reply. 
“ What a descent!” 


Scotch country road ; two young women, 
who are walking, pass the parish doctor. 
First young woman: “That was Dr. Richard. 
They say he’s got an awful wealthy wife.” 
Second young woman: “Qu, ay! He 
mairriet the money, and askit the wife to 
the weddin’!” 


Old lady: “What! you don’t believe in 
eternal punishment?” Incorrigible here- 
tic: “Eternal punishment? No! What do 
you mean by eternal? Talk about some- 
thing definite. Say they will be burned for 
a million years, and I will think about it.” 
Old lady (meditatively): “That’s better than 


nothing.” 


“ My dear,” said the wife of the editor of 
a weekly newspaper, “shall I give away 
those old trousers that you haven’t worn for 
two years to some poor, deserving tramp?” 

“No,” answered the editor; let those 
trousers hang just where they are. I may 
start a daily paper some day, and then I 
will need them sure.”—Middletown Trans- 
cript. 


A little boy about four years of age was 
saying his prayers at his mother’s knee, and 
when he had finished the Lord’s Prayer she 
said, “ Now, Willie, ask God to make you a 
good boy.” The child raised his eyes to 
his mother’s face for a few moments, as if 
in deep thought, and then startled her with 
the reply, “It’s no use, mamma; he won’t 
do it. I’ve asked him a heap o’ times.” 
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Golegrote Book Co, 


135 Vabash Awve., Chicago. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Booksellers and Stationers. 


Catalogues of new and standard books 
will be sent to any address without charge, 
Illustrated list of works of American authors 


sent on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 

N. B. The prices quoted in the catalogues 
which we send out are the Pusiisuers’ Rerar, 
Prices. These, unless marked net, are subject tos 
uniform discount of TWENTY PER CENT. to indi 
vidual buyers. Special terms are offered to the 
trade and to public libraries. Any book in print 
will be sent by mail on receipt of the net price, with 
enough added to cover postage, at the rate of one 
cent for each two ounces. The postage on an ordi- 
nary 16mo. book is about ten cents, and other sizes 
in proportion. Orders by mail are especially solic- 
ited, and will receive prompt and careful attention. 
Liberal books a specialty, our store being the West- 
ern agency for the publications of Gro. H. ExLuis and 
the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


JAMES PYLE'S 


PFARLINE 


THE BEST THING KNOWN 


Washing and Bleaching 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water. 


RAIEe LAPOR, TOE end SOAP AMA, 


1 ety andy BEW of imitations 
well season mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY labor-saving compound, al- 


bearr the above symbol, and name 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


That three are one and one is three 

Is an-idea which puzzles me. 

By many a learned sage ’tis said 

That three are one in the Godhead. 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 

Are three at least and one at most, 
The Father, then, may be the Son, 
For both together make but one; 

The Son, likewise, may be‘the Father, 
Without the slightest change of either; 
Yea, and the blessed Spirit be 

Father, Son, and Trinity. 

This is a creed of Christian folks 

Who call themselves true orthodox, 

All which, against plain common sense, 


185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


You must believe or give offence. 
—Herald of Gospel and Liberty, 


SMITH’S DIACRAM OF . 


FOR SELF- 


PHONETIG SHORTHAND. .Woracortos. 


ag $150. Special Instruction by mail, $6.00. 
W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Sodkester’ 


to every Penman. Beautiful colored 
pete of lettering, suitable for head- 
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Ask for them. 
= Ww. STOAKES, Milon, O. 


